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PIERCE AND KING. 

The President elect, of whom we give an ad- 
mirable likeness below, by our artist Mr. Rowse, 
is a son of the late General Benjamin Pierce, of 
Revolutionary memory, and who was Governor 
of New Hampshire in 1827-29. The President 
elect was born in 1798, and is, therefore, fifty- 
four years old. He commenced his public ca- 
reer in the Legislature of his native State, and 
distinguished himself both as meniber and speak- 
er of the House, until 1833, when he was sent 
to Congress as the Democratic candidate from 
his native district. While he was yet a member 
of the national House of Representatives, he 
was chosen by the State Legislature of New 
Hampshire a member of the United States Senate 
for the term of six years, in1837. He remained 
antil the year 1842;-when-he resigned his office, 


and returning to his home, at Concord, devoted 
himself to the profession of the law. - He was 
appointed first a colonel, and afterwards general, 
in the late Mexican war, wherein he distinguish- 
ed himself for bravery and good generalship, 
After Mexico had been conquered, he resigned 
his commission, and returned once more to his 
home in New England, and to private life, from 
whence the late vote of his countrymen has ele- 
vated him to the highest post of honor in the 
world, for such we deem the Presidency of these 
United States. William Rufus King, Vice-Pres- 
ident elect, was born in North Carolina, and is 
now about sixty-five years of age. Having, at 
an early period of life, taken up his residence in 
that part of the country which was afterwards 
known as the State of Alabama, he was elected 


'ene.ofthe first. senators of that, State; when it 
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was admitted into the Union, and: he took his 
seat in the body, over which he now presides, 
thirty-three years~ago. He is, therefore, since 
Colonel Benton and Henry Clay are no longer 
there, the father of the American Senate. For 
a period of a quarter of a century, without in- 
terruption (1819 to 1844), he represented Alaba- 
ma in the highest legislative seat on the conti- 
nent. He was appointed, in 1844, to represent 
this country as ambassador at the Court of Louis 
Philippe. Since then his career, as a promi- 
nent member of the Democratic party, has been 
of a character to render him familiar to all. At 
the late (stormy) convention of his party, at Bal- 
timore, he was chosen as the candidate for the 
Vice Presidency, in connection with Gen. Pierce 
as the Presidential candidate. The result is fa- 
ofthe Pictorial. As it 


regards the likenesses given below, they are un- 
questionably excellent, and those who are per- 
sonally acquainted with the gentlemen them- 
selves, will bear willing and ready testimony to 
this.—Now that the election and the excitement 
which attended it have subsided, we can pause 
and admire the firmness and stability of our in- 
stitutions which lead the masses off the battle- 
field of politics to the great plains of peaceful 
commercial pursuits, or other occupations, with- 
out a murmur, when the voice of the majority 
has been fully expressed. No bloodshed, no 
bullets (except paper ones), no riots; all is once 
more quiet, peaceable, American! What a con- 
trast is here presented to the manner of doing 
things in the old world! There barricades and 
gunpowder would be the probable denouement of 
such a change of administration. 


PORTRAITS OF GEN. FRANK PIERCE AND HON. WILLIAM R. KING, PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESIDENT ELECT OF THE UNITED STATFS. 
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‘THE MAMELUKE : 


THE SIGN OF THE MYSTIC TIE. 
A Tale of the Camp and Court ef Bonaparte. 


BY B. PERLEY POORE 


[CONTINUED. ] 


CHAPTER XV. 
AN UNEXPECTED INTERRUPTION. 


Bonaparte had not passed many days in 
Paris, ere he was loeked to by all as the man 
who should seize the helm of state, and pilot the 
vessel of state into more peaceful waters. The 
enthusiastic reception with which he had been 
received showed the tone of national feeling, and 
he became forcibly impressed with the necessity 
of speedily accomplishing his long thought of 
plans. To deliver France from the domination 
of unprincipled factions, to surround her with a 
glory which should surpass even that of ancient 
Rome, and to make himself the arbiter of her 
destinies, was the great and worthy object of his 
ambitious thoughts. 

Retiring to a beautiful country-seat, named 
Malmaison, which Josephine had purchased dur- 
ing his absence, he kept perfectly tranquil, but 
began to cautiously fathom the men who were 
to be selected as subordinate actors in the ap- 
proaching drama. Meanwhile his political plans 
were actively going forward, through the active 
instrumentality of his few initiated friends, and 
most of the superior officers were engaged to 
support him. The rest, he well knew, would 
follow their leaders, and mechanically act in 
obedience to the impulse imparted to them. 

The volatile Parisians, however, grumbled 
loudly at the seclusion of their idol, and one 
evening Bonaparte suddenly decided to gratify 
them by appearing in public, and at the same 
time to fulfil a long given promise. The next 
morning, while the residents at Malmaison were 
breakfasting, the papers arrived from Paris. 
Bonaparte and Josephine glanced eagerly at the 
political news, but Judith, wedded to her art, 
looked at the musical intelligence. 

Was it a dream? She sat, looking intently 
at the paragraph as if entranced, until Josephine 
read from the journal she was perusing : 


“ We understand that General Bonaparte will 
honor the opera with his presence on Monday 
evening next, to assist at the debut of Mademoi- 
selle Judith Fezenzac, a young vocalist of rare 
merit, who has come from the East under his 


patronage.” 


“ Ah ha!” said Bonaparte. “Did I not tell 
my nightingale that I should soon applaud her 
performances. Don’t look so frightened, Judith, 
we have each to make our bow before the public, 
and we must put stout hearts upon the matter. 
The manager will soon be here, and will take 
you into the city for rehearsal.” 

“Kind, generous man!” exclaimed Judith. 
“‘ Amid all your varied occupations, you have 
thought of the poor orphan, and—” 

“ And,” interrupted Bonaparte, “ here comes 
the manager’s carriage. So run to your room 
and get ready. Should you feel timid on Mon- 
day evening, remember that in my dictionary 
there is no such word as fail.” 

* * * * 

Great was the demand for tickets, and long 
before the doors of the opera house were opened 
on the appointed evening, the adjacent streets 
were thronged with brilliant equipages, hackney 
coaches, and curious pedestrians, At last the 
hour came, and soon every part of the honse 
was crowded. The boxes were filled with ladies 
in fall dress, proud in the consciousness of sur- 
passing loveliness, and expecting not only to be 
enchanted by the debutante, but to enchant oth- 


ers by their charms. In the pit were the critics, 
their faces sharpened by expectation of the new 
prey within their grasp. And all over the house 
were right worthy citizens, with their portly wives 
and their blushing daughters, eager to see the 
patron of the night. All present evidently con- 
sidered him as one upon whose expression hung 
the fate of the nation; ‘‘ a look where men might 
read strange matters.” 

At last a prolonged roll of the drums without 
was heard, but the clang of the martial salute by 
the guard was soon drowned by repeated cheer- 
ing. Again and again shouts were heard—they 
came up the staircase—they echoed through the 
lobby. Within the house a death like silence 
reigned, but when the door of the reserved box 
was opened, and Bonaparte appeared, loud 
shouts of welcome rang from pit to dome: The 
orchestra, inspired with the prevalent enthusiasm, 
struck up the Marseilles Hymn, and nearly all 
present, as if frantic with joy, joined in its in- 
spiring chorus. 

The object of this boisterous homage received 
it unmoved. Advancing to the front of his box, 
he bowed thrice, and then stood calmly, with 
folded arms, surveying the brilliant scene before 
him. He wore the simple costume of the Insti- 
tute of Sciences, his long, chestnut hair fell upon 
his shoulders, and his dark blue eyes gave ani- 
mation to his sun-browned countenance, over 
which thought had cast an interesting shade. 
By his side, a few paces in the rear, however, 
stood Josephine, dressed to perfection, and wear- 
ing a tiara of diamonds as sparkling as her wit. 
She seemed to give herself up to the illusion of 
the moment, and to enjoy the regal homage paid 
to her warrior lord. 

The overture was at length performed, the 
curtain wa: drawn up, and Judith entered, 
dressed in a becoming peasant dress. Loud as 
was the applause which had greeted Bonaparte, it 
was re-echoed when the audience saw in the 
new candidate for their favor such exquisite and 
perfect beauty. The Parisians love female 
beauty, and were entranced by Judith’s exquis- 
itely proportioned figure, the classical loveliness 
of her intellectual countenance, the glowing bril- 
liancy of her eyes, shaded by their luxuriant 
lashes. Every charm embodied by pencil or 
chisel seemed united, and as she advanced to the 
foot-lights, her eyes fixed upon her protector, 
she captivated all hearts. 

The success thus commenced, changed into a 
regular frenzy of applause when her voice elec- 
trified the house with its sparkling tones. Clear 
and brilliant as diamonds, her notes charmed the 
senses, and were rendered with a spontaneous 
emotion seeming to emanate from her very soul. 

Suddenly, and some thought it a part of the 
opera, an old man, with a staff in his hand, 
rushed upon the stage. His face was meagre 
and pale, a grizzled beard hiding the lower part 
of it, while the strongly marked Israelitish fea- 
tures denoted his race. No sooner did Judith 
see him, than she ceased singing, and crossing 
her hands upon her breast, sank upon her knees. 
Bat the intruder, with relentless grasp, seized 
her by the shoulder—one of those moulded 
shoulders which had been so much admired. 

“ Judith,” said he, in an angry tone, “why, O 
why do I find thee in this place of abomination ? 
Is not the cup of thy people full, that thou join- 
est in such heathen mummeries, which will ever 
exclude you from the eternal Zion? Arise, and 
go hence !” 


Meckly, and without a word, the poor girl 
obeyed her father. The cup she had so long 
and so earnestly desired to taste, was snatched 
from her lips, and her soul, which had just begun 
to soar in the realms of triumph, sank into the 
abyss of despair. The audience were electrified 
by this unexpected incident, and loudly stigma- 
tized the intruding father. Then the mana- 
ger came forward, and announced with a low 
bow, that “a favorite comedy would be substi- 
tuted for the unexpected domestic drama.” And 
the pun not only reconciled the versatile Paris- 
ians, but they decided that the new singer was 
not much, after all. The men thought that she 
had a good figure, but the gentler portion of the 
audience treated her without mercy. 

Judith, retreating to her dressing-room to 
change her costume, was followed by her exas- 
perated parent. No sooner were they alone, 
than he began to upbraid her. 

Wo, wo unto me!” he exclaimed, “that my 
daughter has forgotten the courts of Salem, and 
has deserted the tents of Zion. The Lord con- 
demned me to exile, and far have I wandered to 
find my only child—my pride—my joy—my 
Judith. I discover her—but in an abyss of per- 
dition and wo, where Moloch reigns.” 

“ Pity, pity,” cried Judith, wringing her hands 
in despair. 

“ Pity! What pity hast thou shown for me? 
For years have I nursed you, as a tender flower, 
with simple, anxious care. For years I watched 
its growth, all pure and spotless as were the pa- 
triarchs’ daughters. Then came a storm—it rent 
my precious nursling from the parent stalk, and 
I did follow. For many a month I’ve pursued 
my idol, hoping to find it worthy of my love, 
and of a place in Jacob’s heavenly fold. And 
now—O what a change! Bitter thorns spring 
up where my flower was cherished, and my spirit 
is bowed into the dust.” 

“Father!” sobbed Judith, sinking on her 
knees at his feet. “Father, may the God of 
Israel listen to me, and curse me if I speak 
falsely. Here on my knees do I confess my 
fault, and sue for pardon. I have been in cap- 
tivity and danger—I have felt alone, and have 
followed strange counsels—but,in no one instance 
have I forgotten the creed of my fathers, or 
thought of strange gods. Dependent, I wished 
to gain my livelihood by exercising’a fascinating 
talent, but no breath can sully the purity of my 
reputation, or mar my fame—” 

“The God of Abraham be glorified !” inter- 
rupted Mordecai. 

“Hear me,” continued his daughter. ‘‘ Spot- 
less as the snow upon Mount Sinai, I now ask 
forgiveness, feeling that I have sinned against 
Heaven and in thy sight. O, I am a wretched, 
a hateful sinner, to afflict thee thus. I, who in 
former years believed my daily labor was and 
ever would be, to console and cheer thy days of 
age and sorrow. 0, canst thou not smile on me 
once more? Can thy generous mind forget the 
words that thou hast just spoken—the scene thou 
saw’st this night? ‘Father, I am a suppliant! 
A prodigal! Let me not plead in vain.” 

** Jehovah bless thee !” said Mordecai. “ And 
now, let me leave this place.” 

“ But Madame Bonaparte !” 

“Think no more of her. I am your father. 
I have wealth enough to supply our wants, and 
you can comfort my declining years.” 

There was a knock heard at the door, and no 
sooner had Mordecai unfastened the latch, than 
Bonaparte entered, followed by Josephine. 

“ Well, sir!” said the general, “ you brought 
your daughter’s triumph to a speedy termina- 
tion. Nevermind. No reply. I wish no dis- 
cussion—no recrimination. You are probably 
her father, and if so, havea right to do as you 

ease,” 

The Jew, without uttering a word, changed 
his position. In an instant Bonaparte saw that 
he was a brother of the “‘ mystic tie,”’ and said : 

“ Well, well! You have an undoubted right 
to both your daughter and your opinion.” Then, 
addressing Judith, he continued: “as for you, 
my nightingale, you must not forget your Egyp- 
tian friends, and Josephine will always be glad 
to see you. Good night.” 

After Bonaparte had gone, the exasperated 
manager came, evidently thinking that by offer- 
ing large sums of money he could move the old 
man’s heart. But all his tempting offers were 
refused, and*he followed them to the door with 
mingled entreaties and denunciations. 

Taking a coach, Mordecai and Judith went to 
the house of a distant kinsman, where the former 


was sojourning. The main apartment was fitted 
up in true Hebrew style, a magnificent seven- 


branched chandelier, of solid silver, illuminating 
the rich damask curtains and velvet covered 
farniture. Here Judith was welcomed by some 
of her own people, and treated as a returned 
prodigal, At last, they retired, and then, in the 
solitude of her chamber, she thonght over the 
events of the evening. The fluctuating waves of 
faces at the opera house, the intoxicating homage 
of applause, the sudden apparition of her father, 
the thrillipg scene, the terrific lecture in her 
dressing-room—all passed like summer clouds 
across her fevered spirit, and a fearful re-action 
commenced. 

The next day, after a disturbed sleep, she be- 
gan to realize that all her prospects had faded, 
anda dark pall enveloped her musical hopes. 
Yet, conscience comforted her with approving 
voice. What would success, or applause, be to 
her, if her father was miserable? And she offered 
up her powers of song, a willing sacrifice, upon 
the altar of filial love. 

Madame Bonaparte came to see her every 
day, and soothed her with angelic assiduity. 
Her father was so very kind, and when he had 
learned all that Bonaparte had done, he called 
to express his devoted thanks. Of Osmanli, too, 
he heard much that called forth his gratitude. 
Judith, now that music no longer reigned in her 
heart, often thought of her noble-hearted lover. 
But he, too, was gone. 

One evening, when Mordecai had gone to at- 
tend a meeting of his brethren, in a lodge wherein 
the “ mystic tie” bound Christian and Jew, sol- 
dier and civilian, with the bonds of love, a lady 
entered the sitting-room. At first she seemed 
somewhat embarrassed, and asked : 

“Ts not Madame Bonaparte here ?”’ 

“She is not,” replied Judith, rising and offer- 
ing a seat. “ But I expect—” 

“ Not me,” interrupted Josephine, “ for here I 
am, and—why—is it, can it be? My dear Ma- 
dame Wilmot, welcome back!” And the two 
friends embraced. 

“‘ Thanks dear Josephine, and I have followed 
you here. Iam almost delirious with joy, and 
have so much to tell you.” 

“But you have not been to America?” 

“No, no! I found all I wanted in England ; 
although I mourn a husband, I have found a son. 
But where is he? Where can I press him tomy 
heart ?”” 

“ Who ” 

“ My son—Osmanli !” 

“Ts he your son ?” 

“ Yes, dearest Josephine. My heart whispered 
it, and I have the fullest proofs. But where is 
he?” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE MYSTIC BRETHREN. 


On the morning of Madame Wilmot’s return, 
Osmanli awoke, again to find himself incarcer- 
ated in his sepulchral dungeon. He had dreamed 
—dreamed of the happy hours passed at Cairo, 
and Judith, pure as an angel of light, had prom- 
ised him that she would see his mother. But 
now, as even the recollection of his vision faded 
away before the sunlight of reality, the image of 
her whom he loved gave place to that of Ma- 
dame de Valmont. Her artful wiles—her syren- 
like smile, and her fiendish look when Josephine 
surprised them at the masked ball—all were em- 
bodied in his imagination into a demon, that 
haunted him perpetually, and embittered his few 
pleasant thoughts. 

The cathedral clock toned eight, and for a 
moment interrupted his agony of thought. Then 
the awful silence was broken by approaching 
footsteps, and soon the door creaked on its rusty 
hinges. A key grated in the lock, and then a 
man entered. He was dressed as a water-carrier, 
although his well patched suit of cotton velvet 
had not thé cleanly look peculiar to that class. 
His long hair fell in bed over an 
unshaven face, and his eyes gleamed with rage. 

“Your servant, Captain Osmanli,” he ex- 
claimed, in mocking tones, “ You may not rec- 
ollect this form, wasted by bearing a proscribed 
life, like that of a wild beast, nor may this mis- 
erable garb resemble my once brilliant uniform. 
But,” and the speaker’s voice trembled with all 
the vehemence of ungoverned passion, “ you 
cannot forget that you have a long account to 
settle with me—-me, the man whose love you 
crossed—whose prospects you ruined, and whom 
you have even thwarted in this den of conspira- 
tion! In short, you may, nay must remember 
Colonel Margry of Egypt—the Alphonse Mar- 
gry who has a right to control Madame de Val- 
mont’s heart—the fugitive from justice who has 
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found your lair, and demands satisfaction for all 
the wrongs you have done him.” 

Osmaanii, for the first time in his life, trembled. 
A horrid mist seemed to rise around him, from 
_ which glowed the furious and sneering face of 
his unmerciful enemy. Unrecovered from the 
effects of his rash attempt at suicide, he knew 
that he could have but little chance in a struggle 
with one who, a single glance sufficed to show, 
was endowed with full vigor, and whose features 
bore the fearful impress of deadly wrath. He 
pressed his hands to his eyes, to shut out the 
hateful vision, and to bring back his scattered 
senses. 

“Come, come,” said Margry, with a bitter 
sneer, while his brow grew darker, and the red 
hue of rage faded before the lividness of a deeper, 
deadlier passion. “ Don’t hide your pretty eyes, 
and play the woman. Here are two swords— 
take one, and we can soon settle our difficulties.” 


The gallant Mameluke gasped for breath ; his 
heart beat thick and fast, and he endeavored to 
rise, but was forced to grasp the post of his bed 
for support. 

“ Trembling coward!” exclaimed Margry, in 
a contemptuous tone. ‘ Would that the fair 
Jewish friend of General Bonaparte were here, 
to witness the pusillanimous bearing of her che- 
valier.” 

This taunt inspired Osmanli with his wonted 
daring ; the veins in his forehead swelled, and 
casting a look at Margry which was so deadly 
defiant that it seemed to scorch even his heated 
soul, he shouted : 

“Maniac! traitor! Give me a sword, and 
defend your craven person.” 

Margry immediately drew two swords from 
a rolled up cloak which he had brought, and 
offered one to Osmanli, who clutched it franti- 
cally. An instant more, and they were engaged 
in deadly combat. Osmanli was an adept with 
the weapon, and ere the swords were fairly 
crossed, he felt that he was in no danger from 
the mad thrusts of his infuriated enemy. But 
he judged it best to act wholly upon the defen- 
sive, and steadily endeavored to disarm his op- 
ponent. The moment came, but no sooner did 
Margry feel his sword forced from his grasp, 
than with a howl of rage, like that of an infuri- 
ated tiger, he drew a pistol. But, at that mo- 
ment, a powerful hand seized his arm, the maz- 
zie of the weapon was averted from Osmanli, 
and the ball went through a door opposite to the 
usual entrance. 

An unearthly scream echoed the report, and 
Margry, with a horror-struck look, rushed out of 
the room. Osmanli, whose unnatural strength 
deserted him the moment it was no longer re- 
quired, sank upon his bed again, and saw with 
delight his guardian, the Count de Vergennes. 

“How is this?” exclaimed the count. “ Did 
this scoundrel presume to attack you in your 
defenceless condition ?” 

“ He did,” replied Osmanili, “and for the first 
time in my life, I knew what it was to fear; bat 
courage did not desert me, and I—heavens ! 
What voice is that ?” 

The count also heard the noise which had at- 
tracted Osmanli’s attention. It was a stifled 
ery of agony, from behind the door which the 
pistol-ball had traversed. It was locked within, 
but the count wrenched it open, and, to the sur- 
prise of both, Madame de Valmont staggered 
into the room, and sank upon the floor. She 
was dressed in white, and a crimson tide of blood, 
flowing from a wound in her side, gave her a 
fearful look. — 

“Mercy, mercy!” she exclaimed, in a tremu- 
lous voice. ‘* Curse me—hate me, but O, for- 
give me!” 

‘The count, aided by Osmanili, placed the un- 
fortunate woman on the bed, and the former, 
summoning an attendant, despatched him up to 
the hospital above them, for a surgeon and a 
sister of charity. When the good nun arrived, 
he requested Osmanli to accompany him into 
another room. 

“ Listen,” ‘said he. “TI rescued you from 
death as a fellow-mortal. I have cherished you 
as a brother, to whom the ‘mystic tie’ binds 
my heart. And I had hopes that I could enlist 
you into our cause—a cause ‘which involves the 
welfare of our nation, nay, of all Christendom. 
But I learn to-day from one of my spies who is 
connected with the police department, that active 
inquiries are being made for you by—” 

“By whom?” interrupted Osmanli. 

“ Your mother !” 

“Thank God—thank God!” exclaimed the 
young man, in a tone of such reverential grati- 


tude that for a moment the count did not inter- 
rupt the prayer that evidently ascended from his 
heart. He then went on. 

“Yes, Osmanli, your mother is now seeking 
you, and before her visit to the metropolis, anx- 
ious inquiries were made by General Bonaparte, 
and by a wealthy Smyrniote Jew, one Mordecai 
Fezenzac.” 

“ The father of Judith,” murmured Osmanii, 
and then the blush of shame mantled his brow. 

“ Count!” said Madame de Valmont, “listen 
tome. I feel the damp dews of death on my 
brow, and wish to make some reparation to one 
victim of my wicked heart. Will you promise 
me that, ere the sun goes down to-night, you will 
have Madame Bonaparte assured that I, insti- 
gated by a spirit of jealous revenge, seduced this 
young man from the paths of duty. Promise 
me 

“TI promise, madame,” said the count. Then 
turning to Osmanli, ‘“‘ Now, captain, you must 
retire. To-night I will take you from this char- 
nel-house, and place you among brethren.” 

Then, pointing to the door, he escorted Os- 
manli into the large hall just as the surgeon and 
sister of charity approached the chamber where 
reposed the suffering, penitent and sad Madame 
de Valmont. — 

* * * * * * 

That same evening, when darkness had cast 
her welcome veil on all above ground, the count 
came for his protege. Madame de Valmont, he 
informed him, was recovering from the effects of 
her wound, but he could find no traces of Mar- 
gry, who was probably in possession of know- 
ledge of some other entrance to the catacombs. 
Osmanli, meanwhile, had put on a new uniform, 
brought by the attendant, and when he was 
ready, the count escorted him tothe subterranean 
opening leading to the river, where a boat was 
in waiting. Two sturdy oarsmen sent them rap- 
idly, yet noiselessly along the river, the count, 
who sat at the helm, keeping the boat under the 
deep shadow of the huge stone quays. Passing 
the long gallery of the Louvre, the boat was 
brought alongside the landing in front of the 
palace of the Tuileries. Here the count, fol- 
lowed by Osmanli, stepped on shore, and soon 
traversed the Palais Royal, then the focus of 
Parisian dissipation. In one of the narrow 
streets beyond the Palais, the count stopped at 
the door of rather a mean looking house, and 
knocked thrice. They were immediately ad- 
mitted, and the count led the way up stairs, into 
a large, plainly furnished room. At one ex- 
tremity of this room was a large double door, 
studded with iron knobs, before which stood a 
man armed with a drawn sword. 

“*T seek admittance from my brethren within, 
for myself and my companion,” said the count. 

“ They who seek aright ever find,” was the 
laconic reply of the sentinel. 

The count knocked, and a voice from within 
asked : 

“Who waits without ?” 

“T, Henri de Vergennes,” replied the count, 
“a worthy and well qualified brother, conduct- 
ing one whose rights are equal to mine own.” 

“ Who is this strange brother ?”’ 

“Captain Osmanli, of the Egyptian wind, 
that bloweth freely, yet sendeth good towards 
the East.” 

“Do you, Henri de Vergennes, vouch for his 
worthiness ?” 

“ With all my heart ; he is true, faithful, and 
discreet.” 

‘* Will he prove brave, silent, affectionate ?”” 

“ Yes—to every engagement.” 

Then a deeper toned voice was heard, saying : 

“ Strife, and cruelty, and discord reign upon 
the earth, yet there is refuge for the oppressed. 
The promised blessing exists, and here there is 
peace and joy for the brotherhood—a mystic tie 
uniting us all in bonds of love. From all parts 
of the globe the winds blow, but they all convey 
good, towards the Kast, and all recognize one 
Grand Architect, who alone can re-construct 
man’s ruined heart. Then let the Egyptian 
brother enter. He comes from the fountain- 
head of the mystic rites—may he find the stream 
here unpolluted. Let him enjoy those ceremo- 
nies which are to-day as they will be to-morrow 
—which will be to-morrow as they were yester- 
day—which were yesterday as they always have 
been and ever will be.” 

And scores of voices responded : “ So mote it 
be.” The doors were thrown open. The senti- 
nel, stepping to one side, presented arms, and 
the count, taking Osmanli by the hand, entered 
the hall. , 


What transpired within those mystic portals, 
we cannot disclose. The veil is never lifted save 
to the initiated. 

Two hours passed. The doors were thrown 
open, and the brethren came out, chatting cor- 
dially together. Nor were any two apparently 
more interested in each other’s society, than 
Mordecai Fezenzac and Captain Osmanli. The 
old Jew had been overjoyed to meet with the 
preserver of his daughter’s life, and he cheered 
Osmanli’s heart with the information that Ma- 
dame Bonaparte had received the exculpating 
message sent by Madame de Valmont. 

“So come,” said he, “and join us at the sup- 
per-table. I will warrant you a welcome from 
Judith, and you may find some one else who will 
be glad to see you.” 

“ Go, my friend,” joined in the Count de Ver- 
gennes. “ You had at any rate better ngt ap- 
pear in public until your name is taken from the 
official list of dead or deserted, where it must 
have figured since your bath. I have asked a 
brother here, who is a clerk in the war depart- 
ment, to see that you are enregistered among the 
sick to-morrow ; but to-night, keep quiet. And 
now good-by.” 

“ Adieu, preserver and friend,” replied Os- 
manli. “But can I not see you again?” 

** Conspirators must be secret in their move- 
ments. O! ’tis a sad thing to be thus in arms 
against our own country, but the right divine to 
rule must be sustained. At any rate, when you 
wish to see me, come to No. 17 ruelle de Notre 
Dame, and show this ring to the bar-maid.” As 
he spoke, he drew a rich jewelled ring from his 
finger, and handed it to Osmanli. They then 
separated, he to return to his work, whilst Os- 
manli walked home with the father of Judith. 

It was a lovely night, though somewhat cool, 
and Fezenzac consented, after urgent solicita- 
tion, to wear the large military cloak of his com- 
panion. The streets were crowded with the 
light-hearted Parisians, making it often difficult 
to move along the narrow sidewalk. At one 
corner, where there was a dense crowd, Osmanli 
passed before the Jew, to clear the way for him, 
but scarcely had he done so, when he heard a 
gurgling cry. Fezenzac grasped him around the 
body, and Osmanli, so soon as he could disen- 
gage himself sufficiently to turn around, saw to 
his horror that the old man had been stabbed. 
The hilt of a knife protruded from his breast, 
and the blood spouted forth in torrents. 

“ Seize the assassin !” “ murder!” “ murder!” 
was cried all around. And in an instant Os- 
manli found himself a prisoner, upbraided by the 
assembled multitude as a murderer. In vain 
did he assert his innocence. He was carried be- 
fore a justice of Peace, where at least a score of 
eager witnesses testified that he had stabbed the 
old man. One added to his guilt by swearing 
that he was a deserter. It was apparently a 
clear case, and again the unfortunate young man 
found himself the inmate of a prison, under sus- 
picion, too, of having basely murdered the father 
of his early love. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE DEAD BANKER. 


MEANWHILE, Madame Wilmot narrated the 
principal events of her journey to Judith and 
Josephine. “ Arriving in London,” she said, 
“I found ample documents, informing me that 
my lamented husband had espoused the royal 
cause in the American revolutionary struggle, 
and had been shot at the siege of Charleston. 
But, among the papers found on his person, that 
which most interested me was a letter from my 
father, stating that I was the mother of a son, 
and that he should send the infant, with a nurse, 
to America. Then there was another letter, da- 
ted at Havre, and stating that the nurse and 
child had sailed, a few days previous, on board 
the ‘Champlain,’ Captain Howe. 

“ Howe, I thought, was an English name, and 
my lawyer suggested advertising for him. This 
was done, and in a few days I had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing the old tar, at Greenwich Hospital. 
He distinctly remembered the babe, for they 
were taken prisoners in the Bay of Biscay by an 
Algerine cruiser, and sold into slavery. For 
some years they were the property of one master, 
but at his death the lad was sold to an agent 
who was recruiting for the Mamelukes—” 

“The Mamelukes ?”’ interrapted Josephine ; 
“can it be possible that—” 

“Tt is possible. Why go into tedious details ; 
but I will say at once, Osmanli is my son. And 
O, how I long to clasp him to my heart. But, 


Judith, you look sad. No ill has happened to 
my noble boy, I hope ?” 

Just then heavy footsteps were heard on the 
stairs without, and in a few moments the door 
was opened, and a party of the police entered, 
bearing the wounded Fezenzac on a litter. His 
eyes were closed, his face wore the ashy paleness 
of death, and his garments were stained with 
gore. Judith, springing to her feet, gazed with 
speechless horror, and Madame Wilmot could 
only ask : 

“What means this ?” 

“ Why, madame,” replied the sergeant, “this 
old gentleman was a walking along the street, 
just down here, with a deserter, and the rascal 
stabbed him. One of my men was on hand, and 
secured the murderer, and as we found some 
letters in the old gentleman’s pocket bearing his 
address, we just brought him home. I have sent 
for a doctor, and the sooner you can get him in 
bed the better.” 

Madame Bonaparte immediately directed them 
how to arrange the poor sufferer, whilst Madame 
Wilmot soothed Judith. Soon did the maiden 
curb her wretchedness, and, when the surgedn 
had pronounced his hopeless verdict, she went 
and sat by her father’s bedside, in a mute agony 
of tearless grief. Josephine felt obliged to re- 
turn, but Madame Wilmot, with several Israelit- 
ish friends watched around the dying bed. Time 
sped slowly along, to the monotonous tickings 
of a large clock, and all sat absorbed in thought, 
in momentary expectation that the pulse of life 
would cease its beat. : 

Towards morning, he restlessly turned his 
head several times, and then murmured “ Os- 
manli!” All started to their feet, and Madame 
Wilmot’s heart beat fast with conflicting emo- 
tions. 

“ Save me,” he continued, at brief intervals ; 
“sare me, as you saved Judith! Brother Os- 
manli, keep off the assassin! Ah! that knife— 
pull it forth, Osmanli. Judith is in waiting for 
us. Judith.” 

“Here I am, father,” said she, in as composed 
a voice as possible, and took him by the hand. 

When Mordecai felt the pressure of his daugh- 
ter’s hand, his eye brightened, and he made a 
faint effort to rise. But the vital current moved 
too sluggishly to second his wishes, and Judith 
knew by the icy coldness of the hand which 
grasped hers, that the fountain was almost dry. 
Life remained, but a dark cloud gradually envel- 
oped his soul, as it fluttered like an autumn leaf 
after a killing frost. Occasionally he would 
open his glassy eyes, and gaze affectionately 
upon the child of his love, as if grateful for her 
devotion, but his utterance failed him. Day 
dawned, and just as the sun shone in at the cur- 
tained window, he heaved a deep sigh, and 
then, with a slight convulsive shudder, gave up 
the ghost. 

Judith threw herself across the lifeless form of 
her beloved parent, and embraced him again 
and again, until Madame Wilmot gently with- 
drew her from the spot. The Israelites present 
then arranged the body in their own peculiar 
manner, binding a mystic band around the tem- 
ples, and placing under the head a small package 
of earth from Jerusalem. They then emptied 
all the pitchers in the room, lest the angel of 
destruction should have cleansed his sword in one 
of them, and tearing their garments, they prayed 
that the deceased might pass quietly into the 
spiritual valley of Jehoshaphat. 

To say that Judith was agonized, miserable, 
were a faint expression of the dismay which took 
possession of her soul. Man, when the chains 
which bind his affections are rudely snapped 
asunder, can gird his heart with pride, and stand, 
scathed yet not blighted, a monument of stern 
despair. But when woman has the tendrils of 
her heart broken, the sundered fibres bleed, and 
the torn affections are scattered wide. Poor 
Judith! What was earth to her, now that her 
revered father was no longer living to counsel 
and guide her through its paths, even though 
they were flowery and joyous. 

But she had but a short time for melancholy 
contemplation, or for profiting by the cordial 
sympathy of Madame Wilmot. Justice, stern 
and implacable, demanded her attendance at the 
inquest held on her father’s remains, and, with 
a deep shudder at the idea of seeing the mur- 
derer, she repaired to the chamber of death. 

BE CONTINUED.] 
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In the nature of man, the humblest or the hard- 
est, there is something that lives in all of the beau- 
tifal or fortunate, which hope and desire have ap- 
propriated, even in the vanities of childish dreams. 
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DOG TRAINING AND KEEPING. 
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We give on this and the opposite page a series of views illus- 
trative of the mode of doz training and keeping in England. 
These matters are not so minutely managed with us, bat the 
“economy of the kennel” will interest our readers. It is won- 
derful to what perfection this training is brought ; and our Ameri- 
ican backwoodsmen—the only class in this country who have a 
use for hounds—will hardly believe that these animals ean be 
taught to answer with a keenness near akin to reason. The ken- 
nel, the day-yard, and the keeper’s house sufficiertly bespeak their 
purposes. Nimrod (Mr. Apperley) has vividly described the next 
scene—drawing in to feed. ‘‘Sec,” he says, “sixty couple of 
hounds, all hungry as tigers, standing aloof in their yard—as is 
— in some kennels—and without even hearin 
ee 


Ui less feeling, the whip, not daring to move until the order is given 

Nth to them to move. And what is the order given? Why, at the 
words ‘Come over, bitches,’ or ‘Come over, dogs,’ every hound 
of each individual sex comes forward, as the sex it belongs to 
may be called for, a those of the other sex in their places. 
Thc n the aet of drawing them to the feeding-troughs is an excéed- 
ing!y interesting sight. Often, with the door wide open. and the 
savory meat in their view, the huntsman has no use for his whip, 
havirg nothing to do but to call each hound by his name, which, 
of course, he readily answers to. The expression of countenance, 
too, at this time, is wel] worthy of notice; and that of earnest so- 
licitat on, of entreaty—we might almost say of importunity—can- 
not more forcibly displayed than in the face of a hungry hound 
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awaiting his. turn to be drawn. He appears absolutely to watch 
the lips.of the. huntsman, anticipating his own name.” The full 
duties of the huntsman and his whips we shall not be expected to 
detail; but of that other important personage, the feeder, some 
few words may be said: and they-will suffice to convey a general 
idea of the kennel routine of his superiors in office. The feeder’s 
business is to prepare the flesh and oatmeal stirabout ; to kill and 
skin the animals condemned to his shambles; to keep clean and 
in good order the kennel throughout; and to have in readiness at 
their stated times. the meals. He is generally something of an 
original in his way, and, as a matter of coursé, very learned in 
all the mysteries of health and disease in the hounds for which he 
cooks. pposing it to bea hunting day, he has all ready for 
the hunting meee which, if the meet is not too distant, generally 
return to kennel at four or five o’clock in the evening ; notice 
having been given of their approach by a general chorus of the 
hounds at home, frequently heard in full song some minutes be- 
fore the huntsman’s horn. This is as singular a circumstance 
as it is common, for hounds whose kennel is in a quiet place to 
challenge the returning hounds at a distance from two to three 
miles, On their arrival, the hantsman and ba x give up their 
horses to the helpers, and proceed at once to feed. It is beautiful 


to see eighteen or twenty brace of hounds, hungry and unfed since - 


the preceding morning, and after a hard chase to boot; wait the 
calling of their names to “draw.” Each has his individual mode 
of expressing his impatience. The older ones sit quietly, and all 
that escapes them is a low whine from a watery mouth. The 
younger ones are excessively fidgety, but each waits till called to 
wed. They certainly make short work when at it; and the whole 
pack are full to repletion in a space of time which would as- 
tonish a gourmand. Afier feeding, they are let into one of the 
day-yards to clean themselves of the splashes of food with which 
they are plentifully endowed. This office one does for the other 
in all kindness, and with a sensible enjoyment of what may be 
called their dessert. After this, they are walked ont for a quarter 
of an hour or so, and then to bed. The lodging-house is well 
paved, thoroughly drained and ventilated, and supplied with 
raised benches, well littered with fresh dry straw, on which the 
houuds sleep—grouping themselves in the most singular manner. 
There appears to be a well understood law amongst them as to 
right of bench room; so that, with the occasional occurrence of a 
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growl and snap, the peace of the community is well - Inthe 
daytime they have the use of a dry, paved yard, well suppliet 
with water. The hounds-in kennel are exercised thrice a day, 
and it is droll to see how they look for the usual “ wa!k out ” at 
its stated time—their airing-ground being a dry field, with, if pos- 
sible, a southern aspect. Here they break off into groups, and 
enjoy themselves as they will for twenty minutes or half an hour, 
when they again return to kennel. In one of the remaining illus- 
trations we see a litter of pups. Their proper treatment requires 
that they be fed as soon as they will take nourishment; which, if 
they are numerous, will save the mother, and forward theis own 
growth. Allow them air and room for exercise; and mark them 
in a way agreeable to fancy, so that each litter should be known 
by the register kept of these matters. When a month old, their 
dew-claws are taken off; and such breeders as stern their dogs at 
the same time take off the smallest piece of the tip of the tail. 
The hound forms one of the varieties of spaniels, and is distin- 
_—_- by its long, smooth and pendulous ears. England, per- 

aps, excels all other countries in her breed of hounds, not only 
from the climate being congenial to them, but also from the great 
attention paid to their breeding and management. ‘The points of 
a good hound are thus laid down :—his legs should be perfectly 
straight, his feet round and not too large, his shoulders back, his 
breast rather ‘wide than narrow, his chest deep, his back broad, 
his head small, his neck thin, his teil thick and bushy. Ax to 
the size, most sportsmen have their prejudices, some preferring 
them small, and others large ; for general service, however, it ap- 
that a medium is best. It. is very essential that all the 

ounds in a pack should run well together ; to attain which they 
should be of the same sort and size. The management of hounds 
may be considered as a regular system of education from the time 
they are taken into the kennel. The feeding of a kennel of fox- 
hounds, as represented in our series of pictures, is one of the most 
striking illustrations of the power of training to produce complete 
obedience. The beagle is the smallest of the dogs kept for the 
chase, and is only used in hunting the hare, and, though far infe- 
rior in speed to that animal, will follow, by its exquisite scent, 
with wonderful perseverance, till it fairly tires the hare. The 
harrier differs from the beagle in being somewhat larger, as well 
as more nimble and vigorous; it is also used exclusively in the 
chase of the hare. This series is altogether a very interesting one. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 
MEMENTO MORL 


BY EDWARD SsTAGG. 


When the heart is still, and tranquil 
{s the mind as infant’s dream ; 
And as bright as clime Elysian, 
All the outward world doth seem ; 
Oft the thought, like some deep shadow 
Passing o'er the landscape, when 
There ’s been no sign of cloud appearing, 
Comes, unbid, to counsel then. 


When the heart is pained, and troubled 
Ts the mind, like Joseph’s dream ; 
And as dark as Egypt s blackness, 
All the outward world doth seem ; 
Oft the thought, like sweet deliverance 
Promised to the captive, when 
Ifis prison gate shall wide fly open, 
Comes, invited, welcome then. 


When the soul is filled with pleasure, 
Sparkling as the wine-cup free ; 

And its joys do seem as boundless 
As the waters of the sea ; 

Oft the thought, like some wrecked vessel, 
Coming on the vision when 

Had been unnoticed its approaching, 
Comes to warn, intrusive, then. 


When the soul is filled with evil, 
Turbid as a cup of lees; 

And its woe without a sounding, 
As the water of the sea’s ; 

Oft the thought, like reef e’er dreaded, 
Rising to the voyager, when 

He starts from slumber and beholds it, 
Comes, and only frightens then. 


[Written for Gleason’s Picterial.] 


TURKEY AND THE TURKS. 
No. XIII. 


BY DR. JEROME V. C. SMITH. 


CUSTOMS IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Wate walking about the city, threading my 
way through narrow streets, strange sights were 
perpetually presented, so unlike the ordinary 
occurrences in European towns, that it is diffi- 
cult to make rapid progress. Such is the infiu- 
ence of novelty, combined with an instinctive de- 
sire to examine each oddity in detail, a week 
soon passes away in Constantinople. 

Horses are kept saddled near the landing- 
places of the Bosphorus, in various thorough- 
fares, where they can be hired very reasonably 
for an excursion. They were not usually ac- 
companied by their owners or grooms, as at 
Beyroot, in Syria. There they never trust 
strangers with their animals far out of sight. 
Turkish horses are spirited, tender on the bit, 
thoroughly broken, and, to my taste, far prefer- 
able to donkeys for trips in the neighborhood. 

The multitude is ordinarily on foot. Officers, 
gentlemen quite out of reach of the vulgar 
throng, either by their position or wealth, are 
frequently met on horseback, which is the only 
way of going abroad, unless they take to their 
feet like the masses, moving about in solid 
columns. 

If ladies ever appear on the saddle, it so hap- 
pened that I did not see them. At Pera there is 
one street wide enough, by adroit driving, to al- 
low an ugly cart to pass along, filled with fe- 
males, called an arabat. It is drawn by oxen, 
conducted by a barelegged fellow who manages 
his team with peculiar tact. A drawing is in- 
troduced to show how the carriage is constructed, 
occupied anddrawn. All the women are closely 
veiled, of course, sitting on the bottom. The 
jolting is fully equal to that of a Western New 
York wagon, passing over a pole bridge. 

These arabats are frequently met on the way 
to the outskirts of the city, to some favorite 
country place, the sweet waters, etc , gaily dress- 
ed with ribbons, and even the horns of the oxen 
serve for the support of long streamers. 

[For picture of an Arabat, see page 368. } 


Although the faces of the select party are prop- 
erly secured, they contrive to see through the 
gauze coverings very distinctly, and chat and 
laugh with a heartiness, as the ugly machine 
rumbles along over the rough pavements, as 
though there was actual enjoyment in taking an 
airing in an ox cart. 

Another common mode of riding out, is to 
get into a teleka—a coarse, heavy coach, drawn 
by one horse, led by a servant. Many of them 
ere elaborately gilded. Being without seats, 
ladies sit flat on the floor, facing each other. 
“As the side door has no glass window or blind, 
they seem to manifest a gratification in witness- 
ing the living panorama of fe Streets. 


Not unfrequently, the occupants of a teleka 
pop their heads out to stare an infidel in the 
face, which affords an opportunity for showing 
their brilliant khol painted eyelids. 

Nature has bestowed upon the imported ladies 
—Circassians and Georgians—the finest of faces, 
and beauty of expression, which, heightened by 
art, make it no every day feat to look one of 
them directly in the eye. 

Groups of beauties may be seen in fine weath- 
er a little beyond the reach of noise and confu- 
sion inseparable from the stir of nearly a million 
of inhabitants, quietly seated under the shade 
of a tree, chatting, or moving in a very small 
circle about those who are lounging on bits of 
carpeting. Servants are invariably near at hand, 
and such is the vigilance with which ladies are 
watched, that it rarely happens they feel quite 
secure enough to wholly uncover their faces. 
To expose them, would be a scandal not easily 
overlooked. Their heads have the appearance 
of being bandaged ; but the material is perfectly 
gossamer in texture, and quite transparent, so 
that all their beauties are actually heightened by 
the very process devised for concealing them. 

Female dress appears to a stranger to be al- 
ways the same in Constantinople, among those 
regarded as ladies. The extreme lightness, uni- 
formity of pattern, color, even to their yellow 
slippers, is a marked peculiarity. They are not 
tall, but of medium size and height, but inclined 
to fatness. A life of indolence, and that chiefly 
in a reclining posture; living on sweatmeats, 
fruits, drinking milk, and being wholly freed 
from mental anxiety, conduces to this physical 
condition. Their longevity, as far as has been 
ascertained, is not remarkable. — 

Under all circumstances, in door and out, the 
floor is where all the Orientals seat themselves 
—or as near the earth’s surface as possible. 
Thus men and women in the mosque, in their 
own houses, abroad for pleasure in the green 
fields, gazing on a destructive conflagration, lis- 
tening to a story teller, watching the bewitching 
gestures of a dancing girl, or simply smoking 
away life, without care or thought for the future, 
or regrets for the past, they must be flat down 
near the ground. Of course, the rank and pe- 
cuniary ability of an individual determines the 
quality of the material between him and the dirt. 
A straw mat answers for one, a Persian rug for 
another, a yard of stair carpeting for a third. 

It did not occur to me to examine the interior 
of the royal box—a conspicuous construction in 
all the first class mosques, where the Sultan as- 
cends by stairs and goes through his devotions 
unseen—with reference to ascertaining whether 
he sits on the floor as his subjects do. 

As in Egypt and Palestine—in fact, through- 
out all Asia Minor, wherever I have travelled— 
a chair, stool, or a substitute for them, are quite 
unknown as articles of furniture. If they mount 
an elevation, as a trunk for example, their legs 
are drawn up under them, and thus the position 
is precisely what it would have been on the 
floor. 

When an Arab camel driver becomes fatigued 
by walking at the side of his patient beast, the 
posture of ease, when mounted on the saddle, is 
to coil up his limbs, and convert the calves of 
both legs into a sort of cushion. 

There is scarcely a mechanical pursuit in 
which the artisan does not have that national 
attitude. Hundreds of pipe-makers may be seen 
in the bazaars manufacturing mouth-pieces and 
long stems, in turning lathes, which are scarcely 
six inches above the floor. The turner sits on 
the floor, whirls the thing to be turned backward 
and forward with a bow in the right hand, and 
holds the handle of the chisel in the left foot, 
guiding the cutting édge with his toes! 

Shopkeepers, accountants, clerks in offices and 
public functionaries are all down on the same 
low level, gracing the locality in a court of law 
with the name of divan. I once saw a judge on 
the bench in his stocking feet, using his knee for 
a writing-desk. 

Musicians take the floor,too. Their wretched 
music is made worse than it need be, owing to 
the extreme difficulty of properly managing 
some of their instruments in a sitting posture. 
An exception is found to this general rule in re- 
gard to musicians, however, in military bands. 
But left to themselves, they would instinctively 
settle down into the most comfortable attitude 
known to them—making a cushion of their ex- 
tremities.. In short, there is no condition of life 
in which a Turk can be placed, that does not 
differ essentially from the European. His vir- 
tues are his own exclusively, and his vices bear 
no resemblance to the Christian’s. He is honest 


from principle, and a fiend in the cause of his 
faith. 

Vast numbers of Turkish women are met in 
Constantinople, in yellow morocco boots, pro- 
tected by peaked-toed slippers without heels, 
strangely secured against the prying curiosity of 
infidels. In the market, too, they press onward 
in groups, inspecting jewelry, pricing delicate 
fabrics, and above all, speculating, no doubt, on 
the busy world before them. When thrown off 
their guard —which is not an unfrequent occur- 
rence—the bandage intended to secure all of the 
face below the eyes, slips quite to the mouth. 
And the first glimpse of a man who dares turn his 
eyes upon her, reminds them instantly to lift the 
silken swathe up toits place. It is, therefore, a 
state of vigilance to keep bandaged satisfactorily. 

Each and every person who has the ability, is 
ambitious to be dressed in the best manner. La- 
dies must spend considerable in the purchase of 
some of the textures peculiar to their wardrobe, 
although the fashion appears to remain the same. 

No garment could less interfere with the free- 
dom of the body, than those worn by the men. 
They are loose, tasteful, and very much add to 
the dignified appearance of those who are well 
dressed. Colors are various; no pervading hue 
seems at any time to be the rage. The cut, 
however, is ever the same. A close fitting coat, 
European pantaloons, with stockings and boots, 
came into Turkey when Mahmoud brought about 
that unlooked for revolution, the subjugation 
and slaughter of the Janizaries. The Turkish 
gentlemen, however, the lover of the soil and 
the hater of Jews, copies his ancestors, of glori- 
ous memory, who planted their banner where it 
still remains. Large pantaloons, without but- 
tons, held up by a string orarich silk scarf; 
with a scarlet, blue or red outer covering, having 
large sack sleeves, a clean white turban and a 
freshly shaven head, makes no contemptible 
appearance. 

{For picture of a Turkish Gentleman, see page 368.) 

A distinguished appendage of a handsome 
Turk is a bushy coal black beard ; where nature 
has provided one, it is nurtured with pride. All 
who would like one, have not that felicity. This 
sketch exhibits a real character, who barely 
coaxes out a little feeble growth of furze on the 
upper lip. 

© one questions that they dye their beards, 
since it is incredible that a nation should be con- 
stituted of black-bearded men, exclusively. I 
have seen some with red beard and whiskers, 
but they are rare. A color so disagreeable as 
they view it, is made intensely black by processes 
unknown to us—far more simple than the ex- 
pensive preparations used by waning bachelors 
amongst us, who aspire to be always young. 

Whenever there is a sudden commotion that 
brings rapidly together a large number of men 
—as for example, the fall from a horse—it affords 
a perfect illustration of the character and fitness 
of their clothes—giving a striking contrast be- 
tween the soft garments of the rich, with the 
coarse and homely coverings of the poor. 

A perfect development of the body is never 
retarded by the vice of dress with these people, 
which is an advantage of the first consideration. 
In no country are there fewer distortions or mal- 
formations than in Turkey. It is quite remark- 
able to see a cripple in the streets of Constanti- 
nople; and as for spinal diseases, these very 
rarely exist in the humble walks of life, although 
females of the lowest orders sustain heavy bur- 
dens upon their heads for transportation. Per- 
haps it is a labor imposed upon the cervicle and 
spinal muscles that conduces both to their 
strength, firmness of the bony column, and ex- 
emption from forms of disease that appertain to 
indolence and closely-fitted garments. 


MUSIC A STIMULANT. 

Alfieri, often before he wrote, prepared his mind 
by listening to music. “Almost all my trage- 
dies were sketched in my mind, either im the act 
of hearing music or a few hours after,” a cir- 
cumstance which has been recorded of many 
others. Lord Bacon had music often played in 
the room adjoining his study. Milton listened 
to his organ for this solemn inspirations; and 
music was ever necessary to Warburton. The 
symphonies which awoke in the poet sublime 
emotions, might have composed the inventive 
mind of the great critic in the visions of his theo- 
retical mysteries. A celebrated French preacher, 
Bordaloue or Massillon, was once found playing 
on the violin, to screw his mind up to the pitch, 

reparatory to his sermon, which, within a short 
interval, he was to preach before the Court. 
Curran’sfavorite mode of meditation was with 
his violin in his hand; for hours together would 
he forgethimself, running voluntaries over the 
strings, while his imagination, collecting its 
tones, was opening all his faculties for the com- 
ing emergency at the bar.—D’ Israeli. 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.] 


HYMN TO THE STARS. * 


BY OWEN G. WARREN. 


What sing the stars, as on their way 
They scatter light and glory? 
Tell us of ther immortal lay, 
Tell us their wondrous story. 

They sing on their way, and they all rejoice, 
Though far and wide scattered and lonely ; 
But ever they sing, and their still, small voice 

Is heard by the spirit only. 


They sing of God and his boundless might, 
Of his wisdom they sing, and his glory ; 
Of his love, that fills all space with light, 
’ And this is their wondrous story. 
And will not He that created them, 
And is their déstiny weaving, 
His children crown with a diadem, 
O, faithless, unbelieving ! 


THe made us, and in his mighty hand 
He led us forth, at even ; 
And each, like a star, shall eternally stand, 
To gem the crown of heaven! 
And since bis love and power can hold 
The spheres sublime, and lead them, 
Shall he not gather to his fold 
His straying flock, and feed them ? 


HOBBYHORSES. 


One man’s hobby is books which he never 
reads. He spends his life, and all his superflu- 
ous cash, in the collection of volumes, of which 
he never peruses more than the title pages. His 
shelves are groaning beneath the erudition of all 
ages and all countries. He gloats over the pos- 
session of the rarest works, and will travel from 
one end of the kingdom to the other, for the mere 
chance of purchasing a unique specimen to add 
to his collection. It would take him a century 
to spell over what he has already amassed ; but 
he never dreams of such a thing—he reads the 
catalogue, the inventory of his riches, and no- 
thing else ; every addition to that is an addition 
to his satisfaction, because it is an additional 
grace to his hobby. Another man’s hobby is 
pictures. His mind is profoundly impressed 
with the glories of art—the mysterious gloom of 
Rembrandt, the savageness of Salvator, the 
“corregiosity of Corregio.” He dreams of old 
masters, and haunts the dusty purlieus of War- 
dour street and Soho, and hangs about the auc- 
tion rooms, and nods his head at Christie at the 
cost of fifty pounds a time. He is learned in 
oils and varnishes, and knows “all about me- 
gilps and that ;” he rises with Raphael, of whom 
an “undoubted original” hangs at the foot of his 
bed; he breakfasts with Hobbima, dines with 
Rubens, sups with Vandyke, and goes to sleep 
with Claude Lorraine. e is never taken in; 
not he, he is too good a judge for that! Js he? 
A third rides a musical hobby, and goes merrily 
through the world to the sound of fiddle and 
flute, and French horn and double base. He 
puffs and scrapes, and blows and thumps away 
the days of his years upon all manner of instru- 
ments ; and his mouth is full of German and 
Italian celebrities—of Mozart, of Beethoven, and 
Sebastian Bach and Padre Martini, and Al- 
brechtsberger and Rhigini, and Cherubini, and 
Cianchettini, “and all others that end in ini;” 
and Spohr, and Grann, and Droebs, and Eybler, 
and Schneider, and a hundred and fifty more, 
whom to pronounce were to dislocate one’s jaws, 
but which to hear were to be rapt in elysium. 
His whole life is one song; and when he sinks 
into silence at last, it is with the blessed hope of 
a joyful da capo in the land of celestial harmony. 
—Tait’s Magazine. 

THE FATHER. 

He is the appointed head of the family. He 
may rule by love, but it is his right and duty to 
rule; and to him, as the monarch of that little 
state, must be the last appeal. Hence he ap- 
pears before his children invested with authority 
—the divinely appointed representative of law ; 
and if he worthily sways the sceptre over his lit- 
tle realm, he developes in his children some of 
the most desirable traits of character. If love is 
one of the elements of family happiness, order 
is another; and it is his, in the last appeal, to 
support order. If the sympathies and affections 
of children should be developed, so should their 
spirits of ohedience to rightful authority. It is 
undoubtedly desirable to raise the mother’s au- 
thority to the highest ee and when the 
father is what he should be, and -does what he 
should do, she stands invested, in the eyes of her 
children, with a power combining an indirect 
reverence for the father, who appears only to 
sustain the maternal rule, with direct obedience 
to her own gentleness.—Miss Whittlesey. 


THE OLIVE. 


In the south of France, I was miserably dis- 
appointed with the olive. It is one of the ro- 
mantic trees, full of association. It is a Biblical 
tree, and one of the most favored of the old 
Eastern emblems. But what claim has it to 
beauty? The trunk, a weazened, sapless looking 

iece of timber, the branches ieoatibee out from 
it like the top of a mushroom, and the color, 
when you can see it for dust, a cold, sombre, 
grayish green. ‘The tree has no picturesqueness, 
no variety. Put it beside the birch, the beech, 
the elm, or the oak, and you willsee the poetry 
of the forest and its poorest and most meagre 
prose.—Angus Reach. 
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(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
SONG TO NIGHT. 


BY GEO. W. DEWEY. 


The stars bend from the azure, 
Of the Read. 
When sinks the sun, and star with star 
Keeps tryst within the blissful azure, 
The heavens that all day stood afar, 
Draw near and woo the soul to pleasure. 
Then welcome shadowy Night, to me, 
Whose dreams usurp the realms of sorrow, 
With love and starlight let me be 
Awhile regardless of to-morrow. 


As music in a vocal strain 

Unites the words that love hath spoken, 
Thy dreams re-link the golden chain 

Of hopes which waking cares have broken. 
Then come, and let thy veil of sleep 

Be cast o'er all the world of sorrow ; 
But bring me dreams, and let me keep 

A tryst with thee until to-morrow. 


Dear, peaceful Night, thy shade to me 
Brings nought akin to pain and terror ; 
And in thy depths I cannot ree 
The symbols of a world of error. 
But, like life to goodness given, 
Thou bring’st relief to those who sorrow ; 
Thy starry hand still leads to heaven, 
And points unto a brighter morrow. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


THE WAY TO WASHINGTON. 


BY B. PERLEY POORE. 


Orr for the south! Such is the evident de- 
termination of the numerous waterfowl, which 
have for the past week been floating along in 
unwearied flight through the pathless air. And 
why should not I, doomed to ply the feathered 
quill with equal industry, also flit for a more 
genial climet The answer to the self-proposed 
question comes in the shape of a mission from 
Mr. Gleason, requesting me to furnish pen and- 
ink sketches of what may transpire during the 
coming season at the metropolis, and [ am at 
once on the way. Not, be it understood, as a 
“‘ correspondent,” merely re-hashing what I may 
find in the newspapers, but as a collector of 
“‘ waifs,”” which, when enshrined in the fair pages 
of the Pictorial, will edify some, please others, 
and leave every reader in the best of humor! 

The way to Washington! If I was called up- 
on to define it, in a national sense, I should re- 
ply: “ Via Concord!” But having no desire 
for the “ loaves and fishes,”’ I started this morn- 
ing from my country home, many miles further 
down on the picturesque Merrimac. And it is 
the only time of the year when we can leave a 
New England homestead without regret. The 

forests have thrown off their gorgeous drapery, 
for a meagre brown livery, in which they shiver 
and moan. The golden autumn haze, reposing, 
like a benediction, upon the harvest fields, has 
been chased away by Novembcr’s blasts. Gar- 
den walks are slumpy, plethoric gobblers fore- 
shadow Thanksgiving stuffing, and tiny feet are 
disguised in misshapenovershoes. Itis the very 
time to leave. 

Newburyport is the first stopping place; but 
as it has just been portrayed in the “ Pictorial,” 
with pen and with pencil, I will not add but a 
word. Here, until within a year or so, stood 
“« ye olde Morse house,” where “ spiritual demon- 
strations ” first flourished on this continent. To 
use the words of Goodman Morse himself, as he 
testified under oath ; “‘ The two pottes which did 
hange in ye chimbly did knocke together very 
violentlye for severalle minutes. Moreover ye 
andiron did leap into ye big potte and dance, 
and leap out againe, and then upon ye tayble, 
and there abide. I putt my awle in a cupboard 
and fastened ye dore; anon itt come down ye 
chimly, I know not how. We heard a noise at 
midnight ; arouse and found a grate hogge in ye 
house, ye dore being locked—very willing to goe 
out.” All interested have only to obtain Cotton 
Mather’s Magnalia, where there is more on the 
same subject. ‘When found, turn down the 
leaf, and make a note thereof.” 

Leaving Newburyport on the Eastern Rail- 
road, we pass through the mother town of New- 
bury, which, like many a rural matron, is shorn 
of wealth, power and estate by its civic offspring. 
Here, some two hundred and twenty years ago, 
came the most intellectual colony that left the 
seagirt isle for a forest home. One family, the 

Dummers, left a fine farm for the support of an 
academy, the first established on this continent, 


and the place where a “ Farm School” should 
be. And many of our first minds are descended 
from a pastor of the wandering flock, the Rev. 
Mr. Parker. Elliot, Mather, Cotton and Phil- 
lips were all Jearned men; but Parker, who was 
an Old Cambridge man, stood pre-eminent for 
classical lore. This he once put to good use, 
when a few would-be smart parishioners under- 
took to “instruct” him in his duty. Thinking 
that he was growing too liberal, they addressed 
him a “ protest” in our vernacular; he replied 
in Latin. They next addressed him in that lan- 
guage, and received an answer in Greck. In re- 
turn they took the Greek for their communica- 
tion, he rejoined in Hebrew. They—by the aid 
of a neighboring parson—then resorted to He- 
brew, and Mr. Parker, wishing to close the dis- 
cussion, sent them an epistlein Arabic. After a 
few days interval, the questioners brought back 
the last letter, saying: ‘‘ We do not understand 
Arabic.” “ Why, gentlemen,” was the reply, 
“do you undertake to instruct me, if you do not 
know as mach I do” 

Skimming past the old towns of Rowley and 
of Ipswich, we come to Hamilton, where preached, 
some half-century since, the learned Doctor Cut- 
ler, equally celebrated as a horticulturalist, a 
linguist, a Calvinist, and a federalist. And it 
was under his direction, that a band of colonists 
started from the green in front of Hamilton 
charch, with a wagon, on which was inscribed : 
“For the Ohio.” This was the first attempt to 
colonize those broad valleys and fertile bills, 
which now teem with civilization. A few miles 
further on, the railroad intersects the fine farm 
once cultivated by the Hon. Timothy Pickering, 
a noted politician in his day, who has left as a 
monument, long rows of noble evergreens. Hard 
by is Wenham Pond—some call it a lake now- 
adays—whose crystal waters, in a congealed 
state, cool the rare wines of the Oriental nabob, 
and the more potent beverages of the Californians. 

Salem, the scene of the first Revolutionary 
struggle, and of an insane passion for sustaining 
a modern aristocracy of wealth, has charms for 
some. But had I wished to tarry thereabouts, I 
would have gone down to Marblehead, where 
dwell the hardy fishermen, and where, when the 
country’s flag was not respected on the ocean, 
strong arms and stout heatts sprang forward to 
defend it. 

Nahant is next passed by, stretching out into 
the domain of Old Neptune, which is now bor- 
dered by the summer residences of the Bostoni- 
ans. Then we enter Lynn, called the Paradise 
of Saint Crispin and the cordwainers, who have 
have the satisfaction—to use the phrase of Tom 
Sheridan—of having their handiwork trampled 
upon by the beauties of the nation. A salubri- 
ous sea-breeze now invigorates the frame, as the 
cars gently cross the wide expanse of salt marsh, 
and soon the granite shaft on Bunker Hill pro- 
claims the vicinity of the capital. Embarking 
in the gallant ferry-boat—that once made a pas- 
sage to Deer Island in a thick fog—we land in 
the metropolis of Massachusetts. Much has 
been said to its disparagement of late, but I will 
challenge Christendom to show a population 
containing more enlightened mechanics and well 
educated mercantile men. The chief springs of 
action may be found in the stimulants of com- 
mercial and manufacturing enterprise, but the 
general character of the population is that of in- 
tellectual activity, and eagerness for the acquisi- 
tion of general and available knowledge. In 
point of devotion to the Union, Bostonians, who 
still possess the ‘Cradle of Liberty,” acknowl- 
edge no superiors ; and they ever will sustain it, 
“ however bounded.” 


> 


A CURIOUS DUEL. 

Two gentlemen of high birth—the one a Span- 
iard and the other a German—having rendered 
Maximilian many services, they each demanded 
as areward the hand of his daughter Helena 
in marriage. The prince, after much delay, told 
them that as he entertained an equal respect for 
them both, and could not decide in favor of eith- 
er, they must determine the matter by their own 
addresses ; but.as he did not wish to risk the loss 
of either by suffering them to fight with danger- 
ous weapons, he had ordered a large bag to be 
brought, and he who succeeded in putting his 
rival into it should obtain his daughter. The 
strange*combat actually took place, in presence 
of the whole imperial court, and lasted nearly an 
hour. At length the Spaniard yielded ; and the 
German, who was no other than the Baron of 
Tethert, having secured him in the bag, laid him 
at the emperor’s feet, and on the following day 


married the beautiful Helena.— 
Gazette. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial. } 
WOMAN. 


BY T. BUCHANAN READ. 


An angel wandering out of heaven, 
And all too bright for Eden even, 
Once through the paths of paradise 
Made lumi the | air ; 
And, walking in His awful guise, 
Met the Eternal father there ; 
Who, when he saw the truant sprite, 
Smiled love through all those bowers of Jight. 
While deep within his tranced spell, 
Our Eden sire lay slumbering near, 
God saw, and said: “ It is not well 
For man alone to linger here.” 
Then took that angel by the hand, 
And with a kiss its brow He preset, 
And whispering all His mild command, 
He laid it on the sleeper’s breast ; 
With earth enough to make it human, 
He chained its wings, and called it woman. 
And if perchance some stains of rust 
Upon her pinions yet remain, 
°T is but the mark of God’s own dust, 
The earth-mould of that Eden chain ! 


AMUSEMENTS OF GREAT MEN, 
Spinoza, after some hours of close study, 
would join the family with whom he lodged, and 
take part even in the most trivial conversation. 
A favorite amusement of his was setting spiders 
to fight each other. So much interest did he 
take in their combats that he was often seized 
with immoderate fits of laughter. Dr. Samuel 
Clarke, the Bible commentator, used to amuse 
himself by jumping over tables and chairs ; and 
Swift, by running up and down the steps of the 
a Shelley took great pleasure in making 
paper boats, and watching them as they floated 
on the water. He used up in this way the fly- 
leaves of the books which he took with him on 
his pedestrian excursions. On one occasion, 
finding himself on the north bank of the Serpen- 
tine River, and without any materials for indulg- 
ing that peculiar inclination which the sight of 
water always inspired, he twisted up a fifty 
und bank note, and committed it to the waves. 
ile Petavius was engaged on his Dogmata 
Theologica, his principal recreation at the end 
of every second hour was to twirl his chair for five 
minutes. Barclay, the author of the Argeneis, 
and D’Andilly, the translator of Josephus, di- 
verted themselves during their leisure hours by 
cultivating trees and flowers. Tycho Brahe 
amused himself with polishing glasses for spec- 
tacles ; and Socrates in playing with children.— 
Literary Gazette. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
CHRISTOS. 


BY JOHN WEISHAMPEL. 


Now, did I tune king David’s harp of gold, 

And knew to chant the eloquence of old ; 

With dulcet notes sweet words I would combine, 
To breathe oyt love for Jesus, the Divine! 


Come, spirit, come! last night who woke me up, 
Id taste again the beverage of thy cup ; 

Thou gavest, then, to these poor lips of mine, 
The draught of life from Jesus, the Divine! 


O how depraved my youthful heart has been, 
To hold such sacred happiness within ; 

In speechless gratitude would I resign 

My heart and soul to Jesus, the Divine! 


I cannot sing, I know not how to speak, 
With pleasure full, in rapture am I weak ; 
O for a voice! kind seraph, lend me thine, 
To sing the love of Jesus, the Divine! 


INDIAN AND EUROPEAN ORATORY. 

An Indian’s delivery, when speaking, is delib- 
erate, slow and monotonous, almost as if think- 
ing aloud, and the punctuations are very strong- 
ly marked, and very long; their action is very 

ne, and they use a great deal of it. They dis- 

lay a favorable contrast to European orators, 
in never interrupting one another by word or 
look, even though the speaker may be uttering 
sentiments quite opposed to those of his audi- 
ence, or even things they all know to be untrue, 
and could refute ; still he is always listened to 
with apparent respect and attention, and when 
he has sat down, although, perhaps, there may 
be a dozen who are burning to contradict. or 
agree with him, they sit a few minutes, as if 
meditating on what had been said, and then rise 
with the greatest deliberation, always giving way 
to. the eldest. Certainly a council of Indian 
chiefs is generally conducted with more decorum 
and self-respect than most public meetings in 
more civilized countries.—Sullivan’s Rambles in 


WRITING AND ACTING. 

Chatham commenced his career in the intrigues 
of a camp and the bustle of a mess-room ; where 
he probably learnt that the way to govern others, 
is to make your get warrant, and your 
word alaw. If he had spent the early part of 
his life like Mr. Burke, in writing a treatise on 
the sublime and beautiful, and in dreaming over 
the abstract nature and causes of things, he 
would never have taken the lead he did in the 
British Senate.— Literary Scraps. 


ANCIENT HOSPITALITY. 

It was once the universal custom to place ale 
or some strong liquor in the chamber of an hon- 
ored guest, to assuage his thirst, should he feel 
any on awakening in the night, which, consider- 
ing that the hospitality of that period often 
reached excess, was by no means unlikely. It is 
a current story in Teviotdale, that in the house 
of an ancient family of distinction, much addict- 
ed to the Presbyterian cause, a Bible was always 
put into the sleeping apartment of the guests, 
along with a bottle of strong ale. On one occa- 
sion there was a meeting of clergymen in the 
vicinity of the castle all of whom were invited to 
dinner by the worthy baronet, and several abode 
there that night. According to the fashion of 
the times seven of the reverend guests were al- 
lotted to one large barrack-room, which was 
used on such occasions of extended hospitality. 
The butler took care that the divines were pre- 
sented, according to custom, each with a Bible 
and a bottle of ale. But after a little consulta- 
tion among themselves, they are said to have re- 
called the domestic just as he was leaving the 
apartment. ‘“ My friend,” said one of the ven- 
erable guests, “ you must know that when we 
meet together, the youngest minister reads aloud 
a portion of Scripture to the rest; only one Bi- 
ble therefore is necessary; take away the other 
six, and in their place bring six more bottles of 
ale.”—Sir Walter Scott. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 
FAITH IN DEATH. 


BY W. A. FOGG. 

She faded as the summer flowers 
Fade from the fields away ; 

Her spirit passed to heaven upon 
The wing of parting day. 

No shadow rested on her brow, 
She uttered not a sigh ; 

Gently she drew her parting breath, 
And softly closed her eye. 


And still we watched her, deeming not 
She'd drawn her parting breath ; 

We knew not that her heart was chilled 
By the cold hand of death. 

But soon his snow-white seal was set 
Upon her beauteous brow ; 

A voice came whispering to our hearts : 
“ She is an angel now.” 


Sadly we placed her in her shroud, 
And wreathed her form in flowers ; 

Placed her beneath the coffin lid— 
A bitter task was ours. 

Sadly we saw her borne away 
Slowly upon her bier ; 

Placed her beneath the cold, cold sod, 
But could not shed a tear. 


For well we knew that she had gone 
Where sorrow is unknown ; 

Where, o'er the pure and happy heart, 
No shadow e’er is thrown. 

And well we knew that when the storms 
Of this drear life are o’er, 

Within that blissful spirit land, 
We'd meet to part no more. 


LADY RALEIGH. 

The gallant Sir Walter Raleigh, in daily ex- 
pectation of his being executed, earnestly en- 
deavored to preserve his estate of Sherburne, to 
his wife and child. To Carl, Earl of Somerset, 
who had begged it for himself, and who was the 
rising favorite and minion of King James I, Sir 
Walter addressed a letter, beseeching him “ not 
to begin his first building upon the ruins of the 
innocent—not to cut down the tree with the fruit, 
and undergo the curse of them that enter the 
field of the fatherless.” The letter produced no 
effect upon the parasite ; and to the solicitations 
of the Lady Raleigh to the king, upon her knees, 
with her children, the vile sovereign, the first of 
the Stuarts, only answered: “I mun have the 
land—I mun have it for Car!’ ‘This excellent 
lady obtained permission to reside with her hus- 
band in the Tower, where, in the first year of 
his imprisonment, she bore him her second son, 
Carew, after a lapse of ten years; and shared 
his adversity and sorrows, during a period of 
twelve years, between his trial and his being put 
to death. She was very beautiful ; faithfully at- 
tached to her ill-fated partner, who was eighteen 
years older than herself; and testified her affec- 
tion for his memory, by remaining unmarried 
until her death, which happened twenty-nine 
years after his execution.— Starling. 


JOHN BULL’S GULLIBILITY. 

John Bull would as soon give up an estate as 
a bug-bear. Having heen once gulled, they are 
not soon og They are too knowing for 
that. Nay, they resent the attempt to undeceive 
them as an injury. The French apply a bril- 
liant epithet to the most vulnerable aleetern. 
and thus gloss over a life of treachery ot infamy. 
With them the immediate or last impression is 
everything ; with us, the first, if it is sufficiently 
strong and gloomy, never wears out !—Hazilitt. ~ 


LADIES OF THE THREE KINGDOMS. 

If you want to look upon woman such as Ru- 
bens painted, seek her in England, for there is 
beauty’s home. If you would have wit, and 

yety, and loveliness combined, I’ll back “ould 

reland ” against the World for that. But if you 
would avoid being regularly bedevilled, and that, 
too, before you ever dreamed you were in dan- 
ger, keep out of Scotland, “if you love me.”—. 
Maxwell's Wanderings. 
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Be not the first by whom the new is tried, 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside.— Pope. | 
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PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 

The picture below represents the “ United 
States Life Insurance and Trust Company’s 
Building,” including Dr. Jayne’s and the * Led- 
ger Buildings.” These beautiful structures oc- 
cupy a busy part of the city of Philadelphia, 
forming the south-east and south-west corners of 
Third and Chestnut streets. In the construc- 
tion of the building occupied by the United 
States Life Insurance Company on the south- 
east corner, the architect has judiciously adapted 
his plan to the limited space allotted him, and 
has designed the exterior in a tastefal and sci- 
entific manner. It is of brown stone, in the 
Italian style, and is five stories high. The 
“United States Life Insurance Company” is 
one of the most prominent institutions of that 
city, of who e¢ perfectly solvent and substantial 


character the public have the most abundant and 
satisfactory assurance. ‘The greatest interest 
has been, within a few years past, awakened in 
relation to this class of insurance offices, whose 
especial object it is to secure families against the 
misfortune and destitution which too frequently 
follow the death of those upon whom reliance 
has been placed. The head of a family, by 
means of the security afforded by a “life insur- 
ance policy,” when called upon by death to leave 
the loved and dependent ones, may feel an inex- 
pressible consolation in knowing that their wel- 
fare and support have been provided for. This is 
a great and reasonable consolation to the dying, 
but its value, of course, depends altogether upon 
the character of the institution. If its solvency 
is ample, then it is in reality a great matter. 
This is, indeed, of so much importance, that we 
cannot too frequently or too earnestly commend 
those associations of whose entire solvency and 
permanent character there can be no question. 


This is the case with the United States Life 
Insurance Company, of Philadelphia. The 
board of directors of this institution are known 
as business gentlemen of that city, whose high 
character fully warrants all that may be expect- 
ed or desired. Dr. Jayne’s building forms a 
prominent feature in our picture. It is built of 
Quincy granite, of pure gothic architecture, and 
altogether is one of the most massive and im- 
posing structures in the city. In depth it is 136 
feet, the main front being on Chestnut street, 
running back to Carter’s Alley. The ground 
alone cost $144000, and the expense of the 
building itself, from its deep base to its topmost 
pinnacle, will considerably exceed $350,000, 
The height of the building to the top of the cu- 
pola is 156 feet. The Ledger Building on the 
corner of our picture forms the foreground. 


other business increased, the buildings were nat- 
urally extended along the Delaware, and now 
reach from the lower part of Southwark to the 
upper part of Kensington, near four miles, and 
from one river to the other. The houses exhibit 
an appearance of neatness, uniformity and com- 
modiousness, and most of them are ornamented 
with white marble steps and window sills. Sept. 
5, 1774, the members of the first congress con- 
vened at Philadelphia, where they adopted that 
celebrated declaration of rights, which may be 
considered the preface to the declaration of inde- 
pendence. Within two years after, the eternal 
separation of the Un ted States from England 
was decreed by that august body, and proclaimed 
to the people from the stare house. Congress 
continued to sit at Philadelphia until the ap- 
proach of the enemy, at the close of the autumn 


This building was erected in 1845. The paper 
was established in March, 1836, and has risen to 
a circulation of 50,000 copies daily. It was the 
first penny paper in Philadelphia; published 
and owned by Swain, Abell & Simmons. They 
have eight of Hoe’s cylinder presses, capable of 
throwing off about 18,000 impressions per hour. 
The proprietors have also a weekly paper, 
and in addition a daily and weekly paper in 
Baltimore called the Sun. They own the large 
and beautiful iron Sun Building at Baltimore, 
also several large tracts of coal land in Schuyl- 
kill county, and several large valuable buildings 
in other parts of the city—The name of the 
city is composed of two Greek words,—philos, a 
friend, and adelphos,a brother. The city was 
founded by William Penn, in the year 1682. 
The original city was a parallelogram, extend- 
ing west about two miles from the Delaware, 
beyond the Schuylkill, and north and south a 
little more than a mile. As commerce and 
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of about sixty miles, and the sum annually paid 
for the use of the water is upwards of $60,000. 
The experience of years has shown that the 
power is sufficient to raise many times as much 
water as the city can possibly require for its con- 
sumption, and, consequently, that there is a sur- 
plus power applicable to other purposes. The 
provision against destruction by fire, in Phila- 
delphia, is excellent. There are twenty-ight 
engine companies and sixteen hose companies, 
and the sum of $5000, appropriated by the city 
councils, is usually distributed among these com- 
panies annually, In many respects, Philadel- 
phia particularly resembles Boston, not as re- 
gards the laying out of the city, for while the 
former is one of the most regular in the matter 
of its streets, the latter is the most irregular in 
the Union. Bat there is the same neatness and 
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of 1776, compelled them to retire to Baltimore. 
The city fell into the possession of the British 
forces Sept. 26, 1777, and they occupied it until 
the 18th of June following. During the remain- 
der of the war, it happily escaped the ravages of 
hostile operations. It was al-o the seat of the 
state government until the year 1800. Institu- 
tions for the relief of the unfortunate, sick and 
helpless abound, at the head of which is the 
Pennsylvania hospital, which was founded in 
the year 1750. In 1819, the project of dam- 
ming the Schuylkill, and erecting the works at 
Fairmount, was commenced, the whole cost of 
which was in 1824, $432,512, and the entire 
amount expended on the successive operations, 
$1,443,585. The consumption. in the summer 
months, is about 3,000,000 gallons for twenty- 
four hours, and the reservoirs will contain a 
supply for ten days, at that rate. The iron 
pipes, through which the water is conveyed to 
the city and districts, make, together, an extent 


evident cleanliness about the streets in the city 
of brotherly love, that is always evinced in our 
own city; and to our mind the inhabitants also 
largely share in the same general elements of 
character, thrift, respectability and quiet unob- 
strusiveness. In the matter of current literature, 
Philadelphia and Boston are twin sisters, and far 
exceed other cities in the Union as it resards 
this matter. The arts and sciences, also, are 
largely appreciated and cultivated in either city, 
as is well known. Our artist, Mr. Devereux, has 
given us a faithfal and reliable view of this 
thoroughfare of the Quaker city, an | the public 
can depend upon its avcuracy. Our readers will 
appreciate the sketch which we give above, and 
will be pleased to know that our artists will be 
kept constantly busy in various parts of the 
country, to transcribe in the same trathfal man- 
ner, all localities of general interest, and all 
scenes and local occurrences calculated to in 

struct and amuse our army of subscribers. 
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PRESENTATION OF PLATE, 

We have engraved this week an excellent re- 
presentation of the magnificent Service of Plate 
presented by the artists of the United States to 
F. Gleason, proprietor of the Pictorial, in a very 
flattering letter from the Committee of Presenta- 
tion, Messrs. Chapin, of New York, Devereux, 
of Philadelphia, and Manning, of Boston, which, 
with our answer thereto, will be found below. 
This splendid service, which was manufactured 
expressly for the parties by Messrs. BALL, BLack 
& Co., of New York, well known as the most 
extensive dealers and manufacturers in gold and 
silver plate in this country, at a cost of $1000, is 
the same pattern and was made by the same 
artist who made the service for E. K, Collins, 
Esq., of the Collins line of Atlantic steamers, 
which attracted such marked attention at the 
World's Fair, in London. When that set was 
unpacked, an English manufacturer, who, with 
others, was anxiously waiting to see it, exclaim- 
ed; “ Well, it certainly is a splendid affair, and 


The drawing which we present to our readers 
was taken from a series of daguerreotypes taken 
by Meade Brothers, of New York, and presents 
as faithful a representation as can be given on 
wood of the appearance of the service. It may 
be seen at any time at our office, where our 
fricnds and readers are cordially invited to call 
and examine it. We, of course, are highly flat- 
tered at this munilficent gift; not so much for its 
intrinsic value, as for the feelings which actuated 
its presentation, and which go to show that our 
untiring efforts to produce a superbly illumined 
journal, intrinsically valuable, and worthy of a 
place in every refined homestead in America, 
are thus appreciated. If we had not been ac- 
tuated by sentiments beyond mere dollars and 
cents, the Pictorial would never have reached its 
present degree of excellence, circulation, or firm 
basis; but it has our undivided attention, our 
never-flagging energy, and our whole heart en- 
tirely devoted to its good and perfection ; and 
thus actuated, our readers may be assured that 
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they ought to do good work, for they have got 
some of our best workmen there.” ‘“ Yes, but,” 
said an American present, “‘I happen to know 
the maker of this set, and he is a self-taught 
American, born in New York.” The Queen 
was particularly struck with its beauty, and 
spent some considerable time in examining and 
admiring it. The service represented below 
contains two more pieces than the Collins set, 
and consists of seyen pieces: a Vase for Flowers, 
Tea Kettle, Tea Pot, Sugar Bowl, Milk Jug, 
Slop Bowl, and Waiter. It is, without excep- 
tion, the handsomest Silver Tea Set we ever 
saw, and reflects great credit upon the taste of 
the artists, as well as upon the skill and work- 
manship of Messrs. Bact, Brack & Co. The 
design is exceedingly rich and graceful, while 
the chaste elegance and artistic abandon with 
which the leaves and tendrils of the vine are 
thrown over and around the respective pieces, 
has never been excelled in this or any other 
country. The elaborate finish of the handles, 
representing branches of the vine, is truly sur- 
prising, ani is of itself sufficient to stamp the 
skill of the maker as of the highest order. 


a moneyed aristocracy, having both wealth and 
leisure at its command, has ensoarase lt and 
fostered art as a recreation ; where access to the 
teachings of the old masters is so easy, and where 
an enlightened public taste has been nurtured 
and fed by talent of the highest order, it is not 
surprising that the fine arts have flourished and 
extended the area of their adaptability until their 
encouragement has become a national feature, 
and the national taste may be said to guage the 
nation’s standing. 

In our own country, whose history fills but a 
few pages of the record of time, the case is dif: 
ferent. There has been territory to discover 
and annex, forests to fell, cities to build, wars to 
wage, and all the neccessary adjuncts of a newly 
discovered and settled country to overcome, 
Occupied as he is, in business, and having yet 
his fortune to make, Brother Jonathan has had 
but little time and small means to spend in de- 
votion to the graces. It is therefore not at all 
surprising that the past ten or twelve years have 
witnessed the establishment and failure of several 
illustrated journals of a nature similar to your 
own, which have failed for want of a taste on 
the part of the public for pictorial illustrations. 
Under these circumstances, the individual might 
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they cannot but reap the advantage of our devo- 
tion to their amusement and instruction. The 
present is not an unfavorable occasion to call the 
attention of all to the character of our contents, 
to the names we have enlisted in our service, and 
to the specimens of the art pictorial which we 
are weekly presenting to the public. Of the 
public benefit such a journal must prove to all 
classes, we leave the reader to judge, and desire 
to call, also, his attention to the fact which this 
elegant present enforces and manifests, that 
those best enabled by experience to judge in 
these matters, have spoken in the most com- 
mendatory terms of our enterprise. 


New York, November 19tb, 1852. 
F. Gieasoy, Esg., 

Dear Sir: It is with feelings of the highest 
personal gratitication that we announce to you 
that we have been selected by our brother Artists 
of the United States as a committee to tender 
for your acceptance the accompanying Silver 
Tea Service, intended by them as a testimonial 
of their high appreciation of your endeavors to 
improve Art in this country ; and we esteem it a 
privilege to state briefly—in their behalf—the 
reasons which have drawn forth this testimonial. 
Among the nations of the Old World, where 


well be thought visionary, who, having acquired 
a competence from the successful prosecution 
of business, should invest in an enterprise so 
often unsuccessful, the amount which you have 
spent in establishing and bringing to its present 
state of perfection the only pictorial paper in this 
country. The secret of your success, however— 
to our minds—rests in the fact that you have, to 
a very great extent, by your energy and perse- 
verance, been the means of creating a public 
taste for that peculiar branch of the fine arts to 
which your paper is devoted. The outlay neces- 
sary to bring about this desideratum we know 
must have been enormous, independent of the 
anxiety consequent upon the immensity of the 
enterprise. But it is your proud satisfaction 
now to feel, not only that you have greatly con- 
tributed to create a taste for art in this country, 
but that the public appreciate and acknowledge 
that fact, as is evidenced by the rapidly increas- 
ing circulation of your paper. Your liberality 
to your artists has encouraged improvement and 
afforded opportunity for study, which was entirely 
wanting, where—as formerly—the artist was de- 
pendent upon a mere mechanic’s wages, and 
compelled to work hard for that. Your energy 
and determination to make your paper equal if 
not superior to any published in the world, as 
evidenced by the continued outlay and improve- 
ment in every department connected with it, has 
won for you the admiration of all, and we trust 


will be rewarded with the success which such 
noble endeavors deserve. 

It is with the view of testifying to the feelings 
with which the Artists generally view your exer- 
tions, and as an evidence of their appreciation of 
the benefit derived by art frotn the publication 
of the Pictorial, that we offer the accompanying 
Servico of Plate for your acceptance. 

With sentiments of respect and esteem, 

We beg leave to remain, 
Yours, ete., 
Jno. R. Cuarry, Committee 
Gro. T. DeverEvX, ¢ of 
J. U. Mannine, Presentation. 


Boston, Nov. 20, 1852. 


:—In acknowledging the receipt 
of your magnificent present of Plate, | find my- 
self at a loss what to write. To say that I am 
not highly gratified, as well as surprised, at this 
kind demonstration of feeling on the part of 
yourselves and the numerous and very honorable 
class whom you represent, would be untrue. It 
is eminently gratifying, after nearly two years of 
incessant labor, anxiety and unremitting care, to 
say nothing of the investment of an amount of 


capital which, if named, would seem almost 
fabulous, to find all this labor and outlay so fully 
appreciated by those who realize its character 
better than the uninitiated can possibly do. 
Gentlemen, it is my design and constant en- 
deavor to further the interests of art in America, 
by paying for and publishing such designs and 
engravings as are creditable to the enlightened 
period in which it is our happy lot to live. I 
feel that lam not actuated by mercenary mo- 
tives. 1 have embarked my whole heart in my 
illumined paper ; and it is because my heart, and 
not my purse alone, is so thoroughly enlisted in 
the enterprise, that I so keenly feel and appreci- 
ate your splendid giftto me. Permit me, gen- 
tlemen, to assure you for yourselves, and through 
you, the Engravers and Designers of the United 
States, of my cordial acceptance of this tribute, 
and that its receipt will ever be cherished as a 
rn of one of the happiest moments in my 
ife. 
Very sincerely and truly, 
Your ob’t servant, 
F. GLEASON. 
To Messrs. 

Jno. R. 
New York, 
Gero. T. Devereux, 

Philadelphia, 
J. H. Mannine, 
n, 


Com. of Presentation. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
THE BLIND CHILD. 


BY MRS R. T. ELDLEDGE. 


Come nearer to me, mother dear, 

And let me know thy form is near, 

And talk of days gone by ; 

Of happy days when I could see 

Each smile of love that beamed on me— 
0, mother, do not sigh! 

Although thy hapless child is blind, 
Bow to the will cf God resigned! 


O, tell me of the lovely flowers 

That bloom in green and fragrant bowers 
Around our rural home ; 

Say, is the little stream as clear, 

Beside the spot I loved so dear, 

Where I was wont to roam 

With my twin sister by my side, 

To watch the swiftly flowing tide ? 


0, mother, do not sob and weep, 

For in thy calm and rosy sleep 

Thy cherished form I see! 

Although my bark seems rudely driven, 
1 know that I shall see in heaven! 

0, do not weep for me! 

Although thy hapless child is blind, 
Bow to the will of God resigned ! 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


THE CROSSED DOLLAR: 


—OR THE— 


COUNTRY DEALER AND HIS CLERK. 
BY SYLVANUS cobs, oR. 


Mr. Exias Ranpact kept one of those large 
stores so common in flourishing country towns, 
where every article of produce is bought from 
the farmers round about, and where every kind 
of goods usually needed in the country is kept 
forsale. He wasa sharp featured, shrewd-looking 
man, somewhat turned of fifty, and hard asa 
diamond at a trade. He could buy the best of 
produce at the cheapest rates, and he could sell 
his auction-bought goods at alarmingly high 
prices. In short, he never failed to make a 
round profit at both ends of a bargain. He did 
not hesitate to overstep the bounds of honesty 
when he had a fair chance, though healways did 
it in such a manner that his old adage “ A bar- 
gain is a bargain ” would safely shield him. 
“Lyman,” said he to his son, one day, a 
young man some twenty years of age, and al- 
most the counterpart of his father, save that he 
showed more recklessness of disposition, “ did 
you make a trade with farmer Jones !” 

“ What did you charge him for that sugar and 
tea?” 

““Ninepence for the sugar, and half a dollar 
for the tea. Made him believe ’twas extra nice, 
you see.” 

“That's right. And what did you charge 
him for the coffee ?” 

«Ah, there I had him! I made the old man 
believe ’twas extra old Java—charged him fifteen 
cents.” 

“ Pretty good, my son, only you might have 
put on the half cent. You see you can make a 
great point out of that. When you come the 
half cents over them they think you are shaving 
closer down to cost. But you did very well, 
Lyman. Now what did you allow Jones for his 
beans 

“Seven an’ sixpence.” 

“@Q, you shouldn’t have done that. A dol- 
’ ninepence would have been 


lar, or dollar an 
enough.” 

“But they were nice ones, father; carefully 
picked and clean.” 

“You should have made him believe they 
were poorer.” 

“ But how 
“Why, when you found the old man had 
beans to exchange for his goods, you should have 
taken a handful of poor ones from one of our 
barrels, and watched your opportunity to scatter 
them over the top of his. Don’t you under- 
stand ?” 

“ Yes, I see now, father.” 

“That’s right. We must live and thrive, you 
see, and he who makes the most, comes out best 
at the end. Always take advantage of a cus- 
tomer when you can, but be careful and keep the 
bright side out.” 

This was the way the father taught his son, 
and how that son profited by it the sequel will 
show.» 

“By the way, Lyman,” continued the old 
man, “I have discovered who it is that has been 
robbing my money-drawer.” 


” 


| man to the amount of a cent. 


“ Ah!” uttered the son, turning at that mo- 
ment to arrange a piece of calico, which didn’t 
need any fixing at all. “ And who is it?” 

“ Wilton Cunningham.” 

“T shouldn’t wonder in the least. 
liked the fellow, and I have often wondered 
what made you keep him.” 

“T wouldn’t have kept him, only that he is 
such a remarkably smart book-keeper, and such 
a beautiful writer, too. He aint fit to trade.” 

“No; you can never make him believe it’s 
right to drive a snug trade. But how did you 
manage to detect him ¢” 

“ll tell you,” returned the old man. “ Last 
week I took particular notice or some silver dol- 
lars that were in the money-drawer, and, deter- 
mined that I would set a trap for the thief. I 
took four of the pieces and crossed them very 
carefully, and in such a manner that one not ac- 
quainted with the secret would not be likely to 
notice it; then I put them back into the drawer. 
Next morning one of them was gone, and as all 
our trade the day before had been barter or cre- 
dit, I knew that it could not have been given in 
change. Of course my suspicions fell upon 
Wilton, and I at once began to look about to see 
where he had spent money, and I found that he 
had paid Mr. Willey for his mother’s rent. I 
went to Mr. Willey, and asked to see the money 
Wilton had paid him, and I found my crossed 
dollar among it. It’s as plain as daylight.” 

“ Certainly it is,” said Lyman. 

“ There can be no doubt about it,” added the 
old man, in a confident tone, and then, with a 
sarcastic sneer, he said: “His seeming honesty 
is all the result of fear. He dares not make a 
bold trade, but he can steal in the dark, though.” 

Just then a customer entered, and while Mr. 
Randall was trading with him, Wilton Cunning- 
ham came in. The latter was not over one-and- 
twenty, and though “ appearances are deceiiful,” 
yet it would be hard work to make a physiogno- 
mist believe that he could be capable of theft. 
The young clerk went immediately to his desk, 
and as soon as Mr. Randall was at liberty, he 

joined him. 

“You need not open your books this morning, 
sir,” said the trader. 

The young man looked around in surprise. 

“Mr. Cunningham,” continued Randall, “I 
have discovered who it is that has been for so 
long a time robbing my money-drawer.” 

“ Ah!” 

“Yes, sir. Ihave trapped him, and you may 
judge of my surprise upon finding it to be none 
other than Wilton Cunningham.” 

“Do you mean me, sir?” uttered the young 
man, stepping down from his stool and boldly 
facing his accuser. 

“ Of course I do, and I have proof of what I 
say.” 

“No man, Mr. Randall, can produce a proof 
of dishonesty in me.” 

“Not quite so fast, sir. Did you not pay to 
Mr. Willey the rent for the house which your 
mother occupies ?” 

“TJ did, sir.” 

“And did you not give him this dollar?” 
asked Mr. Randall, producing the dollar he had 
crossed. 

“JT might have done it, sir, for I paid him sev- 
eral silver dollars.” 

“ Ay,” returned the old man, with a sort of 
triumphant look, “and that dollar was stolen 
from my drawer last Wednesday night, and you 
paid it away on the same night. Now, how came 
you by it?” 

“Tf I paid it to Mr. Willey—” 

“ But you did pay it to him. 
to that.” 

“ Then, sir, I know not where I got it. I had 
severalofthem. Some my mother has taken for 
butter and cheese, and some I have laid away.” 

“Yes, some you have laid away! hot dol- 
lar, sir, you took from my drawer last Wednes- 
day evening. You stole it!” 

“Mr. Randall,” said Wilton, in a tone of calm 
indignity, “I hardly know how to meet your 
charge. To deny it would be only to contradict 
you; but I do deny it, and I call on God to wit- 
ness that I never, to my knowledge, wronged a 

I shall see Mr. 


Tle can swear 


Willey, sir.” 

“Do so. I will go with you at once.” 

Accordingly Mr. Randall and his clerk set off. 
They found Mr. Willey, and that gentleman, 
though he felt much friendship for the young 
man, could not but declare that the crossed dol- 
lar had been received from him. Wilton could 
not deny it; he had not noticed any particular 
marks upon the money he had paid, and he could 
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only reiterate the assertion that he had not taken 
it from his employer’s drawer. He felt grieved 
to sce that a shade of suspicion rested upon the 
face of Mr. Willey, and he then saw how strong 
was the evidence against him. He turned away 
to hide the tear that started from his eye, and his 
heart swelled with a painful emotion. 

“Ts "Squire Bullard at home?” asked Mr. 
Randall, after the facts in the case had been suf- 
ficiently discussed. 

“No. He’s gone down to Portland, but he’ll 
be at home to-night,” retarned Mr. Willey. 

“Good heavens! Mr. Randall, you do not 
mean to make a legal investigation of this case ?”’ 
cried Wilton, turning pale and trembling like an 
aspen. 

“Most assuredly I do,” calmly returned the 
trader, “If you are innocent you will have no- 
thing to fear.” 

“And suppose I cannot prove that innocence ?” 

“That’s just what I’m afraid of,” half ironi- 
cally returned Randall. 

“O God!” ejaculated the youth, clasping his 
hands together in tortured agony. ‘ What have 
I done that I should come to this ?” 

Mr. Willey began to show evident signs of re- 
pentance that he had been instrumental in bring- 
ing this about, and as Randall noticed it, he 
made haste to cut the meeting short. 

“You need not go back to the store with me,” 
he said to his clerk, “but I shall see you this 
evening.” 

Wilton Cunningham turned his steps home- 
ward, but his walk was slow and sad. He knew 
the disposition of Mr. Randall, that he was hard- 
hearted, grasping, avaricious, and capable of 
doing anything that might answer his own ends; 
but he knew not then a// the ends the trader had 
in view—ends which will be easily understood 
by a slight conversation at the store. 

“Lyman,” said Mr. Randall, after he had re- 
turned from Mr. Willey’s, “I’ve got young 
Cunningham hard and fast. The evidence is 
clear, and if Bullard gets home before dark, I’ll 
have him examined and bound over for trial 
this very night.” 

“ But you don’t really mean to try Wilton for 
theft, do you?” asked Lyman. 

“Of course I do. Do you suppose a man 
shall rob me with impunity ?” 

“ But you might turn him off, father, and keep 
back his last quarter’s salary.” 

“You don’t know all, Lyman. The young 
fellow might have been likely, hadn’t this thing 
have turned up, to have proved a dangerous 
rival to us.” 

“ How so, father 

“ By setting up an opposition store.” 

“But he hasn’t the capital.” 

“He can raise it, though. That old Jones 
that was in here this morning has offered to lend 
him two thousand dollars, and others have offer- 
ed to advance him money if he will open a new 
store.” 

“That would be rather dangerous business 
for you,” remarked Lyman, in a thoughtful 
mood. 

“But he wont do it now,” the old man re- 
turned, with considerable satisfaction. ‘“ This 
thing will shut him up.” 

When Wilton reached his home, he found his 
mother sitting in her front room, and he at once 
told her all that had passed. She was horror- 
struck, but not for a single instant did she enter- 
tain a question with regard to the entire inno- 
cence of her dear boy. She was confident that 
all the money she had given her son towards 
paying the rent she had reccived from Portland, 
and that she had had it in her possession for 
several weeks before it was thus paid out. 

The conversation between the mother and 
child was long and earnest, but they could find 
no clue to the solving of the difficulty. All 
looked dark and gloomy. 

After dinner, Wilton put on his hat and took 
afew turns in the garden. He seemed to be 
struggling with some strong desire, and more 
than once he laid his hand upon the latch of the 
gate, and then turned and went back again. At 
length he placed his hand upon his brow, and 
muttered a few incoherent sentences to himself. 
When he looked up again, he was pale and sad, 
but appeared no longer undecided. He opened 
the gate and passed out into the street, and turn- 
ing to the left he walked away from the village. 
At the distance of half a mile, he came toa 
small white farm house, where lived Mr. Drake, 
one of the thriftest farmers in the towu, and as 
he turned up the pink-bordered walk that led to 
the door, he was met by a happy, laughing, 
beautiful girl who came running out to meet him. 


“ Why, what is the matter, dear Wilton ?” she 
exclaimed, as she noticed the pallor that over- 
spread his features. 

“Come into the house and I will tell you,” he 
returned. 

Alice Drake took the young man by the hand 
and walked with him up through the garden. 
When they reached the sitiing room, Wilton 
Cunningham closed the door, and then taking a 
seat, he drew Alice to his side, and told her all 
that had transpired. His voice was firm, for he 
had schooled himself to the task. 

“ And now,” he continued, as he finished his 
story, “I have thought, Alice, that it would be 
better for me to tell you this than to have it come 
to you from other lips. I know not how it will 
turn out, but I fear that I shall be unable to dis- 
prove Mr. Randall’s charge. In all probability 
I shall this evening be called before ’Squire Bul- 
lard for examination, and the event cannot but 
cast a foul stain upon my reputation. It is a 
painful thing to be situated thus, for others must 
suffer besides myself; but you, Alice, I would 
free from—”’ 

Wilton hesitated and wiped a tear from his 
eye, but he soon gained his  self-possession, 
though his voice faltered as he continued : 

“You know our relations, dear Alice, but if 
this stain falls upon me, I must release you 
from your vows. One so pure as you should 
not be united with a man upon whose name even 
a suspicion of crime can fasten itself. It is like 
taking my life itself thus to—” 

“Hold, Wilton,” uttered the fair girl, who 
had managed thus far to keep back her tears. 
“ Are you guilty of this thing ?” 

“Tt is cruel to ask me that, Alice.” 

“T ask it, nevertheless.” 

“As there is a God who hears me now, the 
thought, even, of such a crime never entered m y 
mind. The person does not live who can say 
with truth that I ever wronged him or her.” 

“T believe you,” returned Alice, laying her 
hand upon Wilton’s shoulder and gazing affec- 
tionately into his face. ‘I know you, and know- 
ing you as I do, I shall never forsake you. 
When I promised to be yours for life, I did it 
upon mature deliberation, nor did I mean that 
the first time the cold breath of slander or sus- 
picion fell upon you, that I should throw you 
off.” 

“Noble, generous girl!’ murmured Wilton, 
as he wound his arm about her, “ this takes 
away half the sting; but you must remember 
well what you do.” 

“1 know what I would do, Wilton. Ah, if I 
could forsake you in your trouble, how unwor- 
thy should I be of the sacred office of wife! 
But tell me, have you no suspicions? You say 
that for some time various small sums of money 
have been taken from Randall’s drawer.” 

“Yes, dearest; for over a year there have 
frequently been discrepancies between our cash 
record and the amount in the drawer; but, in 
many cases, it has been the result of Mr. Ran- 
dall’s own carelessness in taking money during 
the day for small purchases without giving a 
minute of it; but, in some instances, I know 
that money has been stolen.” 

“And have you no suspicions of who took 
it?” asked Alice, with much earnestness. 

“T do not know who took it, and it would be 
ungenerous to tell of mere suspicions.” 

“Well, I have my suspicions,” said Alice. 
“‘T was in the store after you went away to sup- 
per last Wednesday evening, and I waited some 
time for you to come back, but I got tired; so I 
came away without seeing you.” 

“ Well,” uttered the young man, in almost 
breathless anxiety, ‘did you see anything out of 
the way ?” 

“ Not that I know of; but, while I was there, 
I saw Mr. Randall go away from the desk where 
you write, and put some heavy pieces of silver 
into the money-drawer, and when he went out 
of the store, 1 went too, for I did not like to re- 
main after he had gone.” 

“That was probably the money he marked, 
and it was after he had gone home that that mo- 
ney was taken, for when the drawer was taken 
out of the safe, the next morning, he says it was 
gone; and it was after that, too, that I paid Mr. 
Willey.” 

For some time Alice Drake sat in deep thought. 
Her fingers’ ends were placed upon her brow, 
and weighty ideas seemed revolving in her mind. 
At length she raised her head, and in a hopeful 
tone, she said: 

“You have many friends, Wilton, and some 
who may help you in this emergency. I will 
myself seck them. Ah, there goes "Squire Bul- 
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lard now. You had better return to your own 
cottage, and, trust me, a woman's wit may be a 
match for them all.” 

“But I cannot consent to this, Alice, that you 
should—” 

“Let me have my own way this time,” inter- 
rupted Alice, “ and I assure you that you shall 
not often find me so stubborn. The merest ac- 
cident in the world may turn the whole current 
of affairs.” 

“Well, be it as you like,” returned Wilton, 
as he arose from his seat, “though it will be a 
lucky accident that settles this in my favor, 
though God knows it would be a just one.” 

Shortly afterwards young Cunningha kissed 
Alice, and then turned his steps towards his 
home. He had been in the house but a short 
time before he saw Alice ride past alone in her 
father’s wagon. He had not yet dared to tell 
his mother that he expected to be taken to a 
lawyer’s office, and rather than she should know 
of it till the result had appeared, he resolved to 
seek Mr. Randall ere he should be sent for, and 
with this view he told his mother merely that he 
was going to the store, and then left the house. 
Before he reached the store, however, he met the 
deputy-sheriff, who already held an order for his 
arrest, Mr. Randall having entered a complaint. 

It was not until after dark that Wilton Cun- 
ningham was conveyed to the office of Mr. Bul- 
lard, and when he arrived he found not only his 
accuser and his witness there, but also several of 
the towns-people besides. 

Those who know anything about the prelimi- 
nary examination of a complaint in one of our 
country lawyers’ offices, understand pretty well 
the latitude that is generally given to not only 
witnesses, but also to plaintiff and defendant. 

Mr. Bullard opened by reading Mr. Randall’s 
charge, to which Wilton, of course, responded 
“not guilty.” Randall then made his statement 
in full. His son, Lyman, was called upon to 
testify to the fact that money had frequently been 
stolen from his drawer. Just as young Randali 
was delivering his testimony with a brazen-faced, 
off handed manner, old farmer Jones entered the 
oftice, followed by Alice Drake and Mark Loud, 
the latter of whom was a hostler in Mr. Willey’s 
stable. 

Randall felt uneasy when he saw Jones enter, 
for he did not like the man at all; but Lyman 
betrayed the most trepidation, and for why will 
shortly be seen. 

Mr. Willey was then called upon for his evi- 
dence, which he gave with precision and confi- 
dence. 

“This thing looks rather dark,” remarked 
Mr. Bullard, bending a sort of compassionate 
look upon Wilton. 

“Squire,” said farmer Jones, in his usual 
blunt way, rising slowly to his feet, “I don’t 
know much about your law regulations, but I 
’spose you wouldn’t have no objections to my 
asking a few questions just about as I’ve a mind 
to?” 

“ Certainly not,” returned the lawyer, with an 
air of deference, for farmer Jones was one of the 
most honest, upright and influential men in the 
town, 

“ Well, then, ’squire ; *bout an hour ago Miss 
Alice Drake come drivin’ up to my house, an’ 
asked me if I didn’t remember of bein’ in Ran- 
dall’s store last Wednesday night, an’, of course, 
I remember it, though I don’t ’spose I should 
ever have thought of it agin in the world, if she 
hadn’t ’ave mentioned it. Well, I come right 
down with her, and a tween us both we’ve got 
up considerable of a story. Now, I should just 
like to ask Mr. Randall where his son was Sun- 
day last.” 

“ He was at P—— Hill, to attend meeting all 
day,” returned Randall; but when he saw how 
his son trembled, he evinced some strong mis- 
givings on that point. 

“Rayther guess you’re mistaken on that 
point,” said Jones. ‘I saw him an’ old Samp- 
son’s boy, with one of Mr. Willey’s wagons, 
postin’ off airly in the mornin’ in another direc- 
tion; an’, if I aint mistaken, they spent a good 


part of the day on Thompson’s Pond a fishin’. 


Mr. Randall turned sharply upon his son, and 
asked if that was true. Lyman at first denied 
the gentle insinuation, but, at length, he was 
obliged to own it. 

“Well, that’s so much gained,” continued 
Jones; and then, with lawyer-like tact, he turn- 
ed to Mr. Willey. “Mr. Willey,” said he, “how 
do you know that Wilton Cunningham gave you 
that crossed dollar that Randall lost out of his 
drawer ?” 


“ Because no one else paid me any such mo- 
ney on that day,” answered Willey. 

“Where did you put that money when you 
got it?” 

“In my drawer.” 

“And doesn’t somebody else ever go to that 
drawer 

“No one but Mark Loud.” 

“Well,” continued Jones, “last Wednesday 
night I left my horse in your shed, and after the 
store was shut up I went after him, and just as I 
was onhitchin’ him, Mr. Lyman Randall steps 
in and pays Mark Loud for the horse he had the 
Sunday before, though he didn’t notice me when 
he did it. When I turned into the street, I saw 
Alice Drake, an’ I offered to carry her home, 
though I had to go some distance out of my way. 
As we were riding along, we got to speaking 
about Randall, an’ I told her all about Lyman’s 
ridin’ off Sundays, an’ that’s the way she hap- 
pened to hit on me in this case.” 

“But what has all this to do with my com- 
plaint ?” asked Randall, in considerable passion. 

“ Only just this,” returned Jones, with a pecu- 
liar leer: “It was your son that paid that 
crossed dollar !” 

“Tt’s a fact,” said Mark Loud, hopping up 
from his seat. ‘Lyman Randall paid it to me 
for the horse, and I put it into the drawer with 
some of the others, und if you’ll Jook on the 
book, you’ll find that I gave him credit for it.” 

“T remember now that I noticed the credit,” 
said Mr. Willey; ‘but there was only the same 
number of silver dollars that I put in there my- 
self, for I counted them.” 

‘Because I gave one of them to Sam Kendall 
in change for a two dollar bill,” explained Mark, 
“and that was before I took the dollar of 
Lyman.” 

“And how do you know that it was the 
crossed dollar you took of my son?” asked Mr. 
Randall. 

“ Because I took particular notice of it,” re- 
turned Loud. ‘“ You see when the Portland 
stage got in, and after the horses were put up, 
the driver wanted to ‘odd and even’ with me to 
see who should carry the mail up to the post 
office; so I took out this dollar—for I hadn’t 
had a chance to carry it into the office,—and I 
agreed to let him guess on the date of that, and 
when I come to look at the figures, I found a lit- 
tle cross that looked as though it had been cut 
in with a knife, and one end of it came right 
down to the date. If that’s the dollar that Ran- 
dall’s got, you'll find it just as I’ve said.” 

This produced quite a marked sensation ; and 
when Mr. Randall was asked to show the dol- 
lar, he freely acknowledged, though with accu- 
mulated wrath, that there was no need of it. 

“Then, of course, you withdraw your com- 
plaint,” said Bullard. 

“ Yes,” returned Randall; and then turning 
savagely upon his son, he hissed out from be- 
tween his clenched teeth: ‘‘ Lyman, you scamp, 
you shall suffer for this. Come, sir, and Ill 
teach—” 

But the boy did not choose to hear any more, 
for quickly turning at bay, he retorted : 

“Now look here, father, you’d better keep 
dark, for I think J can tell some things as well as 
you!” 

Elias Randall was humbled in a moment, and 
like a whipped cur, he turned to leave the office ; 
but before he did so, he heard farmer Jones 
remark : 

“ Like father like son. The boy’s learned his 
lesson well!” 

There were tears in Wilton Cunningham’s 
eyes when he took Alice by the hand, but he 
could not speak; nor could she, for her excite- 
ment had been too great ; but of one thing I am 
sure: in less than two short months, they had 
spoken to some purpose, for they had become 
one for life, and on the next Monday afterwards, 
Wilton opened a large store with a freely-loaned 
capital of eight thousand dollars. 

Just seven years have passed away since then. 
Mr. Randall lost all his customers in less than a 
year after the opening of the new store, for, 
through Cunningham’s honest trading, the peo- 
ple found how shamefully they had been cheat- 
ed, and the latter has not only cleared enouzh to 
refund his borrowed capital but he has gained a 
large circle of true hearted. friends, such as true 
honest worth never fails to win. Lyman Ran- 
dail was just in time to take the first ‘ Oregon 
fever ;” while his father went to Canada, and en- 
tered into horse trading, but no one ever bought 
a horse of him the second time, and he has sure- 
ly lived to appreciate the old adage: “He who 
swims in small sins, will sink in greater sorrows.” 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
THE COTTAGE BY THE SEA. 


BY E. CURTISS HINE, U. 8. N. 
Where the hoarse-voiced, wild Atlantic 
Throws its waves upon the strand, 

And with rage and fury frantic, 
Shakes the shores with briny hand, 
In a white-walled cot resided 
Once a hardy fisherman, 
Gilbert Rollins, and he prided 
Oft himself upon his Dan. 


Brave was Dan to breast the billows 
When the storm king waked the deep ; 
Whea the tempest raged the wildest, 
To his skiff the youth would leap, 
Out upon the foaming ocean, 
To assist some stranded bark, 
And amid the storm's commotion, 
Rescued men from perils dark. 


Once in chill and bleak December, 
On the shore a ship was thrown ; 
Well the day I now remember, 
Wildly did the ocean moan. 
Rescued were the crew by Daniel, 
Every wight received his care ; 
And among them was a spaniel 
Owned by noble lady fair. 


And the dog she gave to Rollins, 
For his conduct on that day— 
Charming young Augusta Rollins, 
Wrecked near wild Lynhaven Bay! 
Gave she more of costly treasure— 
All her goods and worldly pelf; 
But she gave young Dan most pleasure, 
When she gave to him—herself! 


Now they dwell in yonder cottage, 
Shining by the deep blue sea; 
Happy is the shipwrecked lady, 
Singing ever merrily ; 
And she never sighs to journey 
To her friends on England’s shore ; 
For she loves the gallant boatman 
And the wild Atlantic’s roar! 


ANIMALS FEIGNING DEATH. 


The character for subtlety which the fox had 
from the earliest ages, is the main reason why 
his assumed or presumed inanimation when in 
danger has been ascribed to intention : for other- 
wise some of the instances we have given, on 
this supposition, would not appear to be exceed- 
ingly well devised. In two instances which I 
have adduced, at least an effort at escape would 
have been the most judicious proceeding; and 
in his adventure with the countryman it seems 
surprising that this was not attempted. Buta 
more probable explanation is, that the sudden- 
ness of the encounter, at a time when the crea- 
ture thought of no such thing, had the effect of 
stupefying his senses ; so that an effort at escape 
was out of his power, and the appearance of 
death was not the fictitious contrivance of cun- 
ning, but the consequence of terror. And that 
this explanation is the true one appears, among 
other proofs, from the conduct of a bolder and 
more ferocioas animal, the wolf, under similar 
circumstances. If taken in a pitfall, it is said 
that it is so subdued by surprise, that a man 
may safely descend and bind and lead it away, 
or knock it on the head; and it is also said that, 
when it has wandered into a country to which it 
is a stranger, it loses much of its courage, and 
may be assailed almost with impunity.—Couch’s 
L/lustrations of Instinct. 


A MATRIMONIAL HINT. 


We remember somewhere to have read a story 
of a youth who, hesitating in his choice between 
two young ladies, by both of whom he was be- 
loved, was brought to a decision «by means of a 
rose. It happened one day, as all three were 
wandering in a garden, that one of the girls, in 
attempting to pluck a new-blown rose, wounded 
her finger with a thorn. It bled freely; and ap- 
plying the. petals of a white rose to the wound, 
she said, smiling: “I am a second Venus; I 
have dyed the white rose red.” At the moment, 
they heard a scream ; and, fearing the other lady, 
who loitered behind, had met with an accident, 
hastened back to assist her. The fair one’s 
scream had been called forth by no worse an ac- 
cident than had befallen her companion. She 
had angrily thrown away the offending flower, 
and made so pertinacious and fretful lamentation 
over her wounded finger, that the youth, after a 
little reflection, resolved on a speedy union with 
the least handsome, but more amiable of the two 
friends. Happy would it be for many a kind 
hearted woman did she know by what seeming 
trifles the affection of those whom she loves ma 
be confirmed or alienated forever.—Olive Branch. 

GOOD NATURE, 

One cannot imagine any quality of the human 
mind whence greater advantages can arise to 
society than good nature, seeing that man is a 
social being, not made for solitude, but conver- 


sation. Good nature not only lessens the sor- . 


rows of life, but increases is comforts. It is 
more agreeable than beauty, or even wit. It 
gives a pleasing expression to the countenance, 
and induces a multitude of the most amiable ob- 
servations. it is, indeed, the origin of all soci- 
ety. Were it not for good nature, men could 
not exist t gether, nor hold intercourse with one 
another.— Men and Manners. 


VEGETABLES AND FLOWERS IN ENGLAND. 

The advantages arising from the exploration 
of foreign regions are scarcely to be enumerated. 
To the discovery of America by the illustrious 
Columbus, we owe the introduction of that truly 
useful root, the potato. The pear, the peach, 
the apricot, and the quince, were respectively 
brought into Europe from Epirus, Carthage, Ar- 
menia, and Syria, and by degrees into England. 
Cherries are of very ancient date with us, being 
conveyed into Britain from Rome, A. D. 55. In 
the King of Saxony’s museum, at Dresden, there 
is a cherry-stone, upon which, aided by a micro- 
scope, more than a hundred faces can be distin- 
guished. Dr. Oliver was shown a cherry-stone 
in Holland with one hundred and twenty-four 
heads upon it, and all so perfect that every one 
might be seen with the greatest ease by the naked 
eye. Melons were originally brought from Ar- 
menia. According to Mr. Andrews, fruit was 
very rare in England in the reign of King Henry 
VIII; that gentleman informs us that apples 
were then not less than one or two shillings each ; 
a red rose, two shillings; and that a man and 
woman received eight shillings and fourpence 
for a small quantity of strawberries. Cabbages, 
carrots, ete., were introduced about the year 
1547. Previous to this period, Queen Catharine 
of Arragon, first consort of Henry VIII, when 
she wanted a salad, was compelled to send to 
Holland or Flanders on purpose. About this 
time, apricots, gooseberries, pippins and arti- 
chokes, were first cultivated. The currant-tree 
came from Zante, and was planted in England, 
A. D. 1533. Cos-lettuces were brought from 
the Island of Cos, near Rhodes, in the Mediter- 
ranean. Asparagus, beans, peas and cauli- 
flowers, were introduced in the beginning of the 
reign of Charles II. Nor can we claim the jes- 
samine, the lily, the tulip, etc.; for the jessamine 
came from the East Indies, the lily and the tulip 
from the Levant, the tube-rose from Java and 
Ceylon, the carnation and pink from Italy, and 
the auricula from Switzerland. Thus it appears 
that nuts, acorns, and a few wild berries, were 
almost all the variety of vegetable food indige- 
nous to our island.—London Journal. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
THE EVENING CROSS. 


BY CAROLINE A. HAYDEN. 
Day was departing, and the sun’s last ray 
Shed o'er the scene a soft, yet glorious light ; 
Except where some deep silent shadow lay, 
As if to usher in the coming night. 


The summer flowers with half closed lids were sleeping, 
Hushed by the murmuring music of the breeze ; 

While the light clouds above them softly weeping, 
Joined their mute praise with nature’s melodies. 


But as the twilight deepened in its beauty, 
And the last daybeam glimmered in the west ; 
When pensive thought came whispering of duty, 
And wakened deep reflection in the breast: 


High o'er all was seen a withered pine, 
With wide spread branches; an‘ the parting ray 
Which lingered round it seemed a glow divine, 
Such as hope sheds when joy has passed away. 


O, nature teacheth many a truthful lesson, 

And from that evening cross there seemed to come 
A spirit whisper—earth has many a blessing ; 

But O, remember it is not thy home. 


The sunniest spots are often dimmed by tears, 
And life grows dark beneath misfortune’s frown ; 
But for the pure in heart there are no fears, 
Who bear the cross, shall surely win the crown. 


A TRUE LADY. 


“T cannot forbear pointing out to you, my 
dearest child,” said Lord Collingwood to his 
daughter, “the great advantages that will result 
from a temperate conduct and sweetness of man- 
ner to all people on all occasions. Never forget 
that you are a gentlewoman, and all your words 
and actions should make you gentle. I never 
heard your mother—your dear, good mother— 
say a harsh or hasty thing to any person in my 
life. Endeavor to imitate her. I am quick and 
hasty in my temper, but, my darling, it is a mis- 
fortune which, not having been sufficiently re- 
strained in my youth, has caused me inexpres- 
sible pain. It has given me more trouble to 
subdue this impetuosity than anything I ever 
undertook.” —English paper. 

SINGULAR CUSTOM. 

A part of Bohemia, called Egra, seems to be 
the only place where a wedding is not considered 
an occasion of rejoicing. There it would be 
deemed indecorous for a bride to appear in white 
garments, or adorn herself with jewels and white 
flowers. She wears her usual black dress, with 
a cloak of the same color, with a rosemary in 
one hand, and in the other a veil with which to 
cover her dwing the ceremony. In this dismal 
attire, she demurely proceeds to the church, at- 
tended by her relations, who preserve the utmost 
solemnity of countenance during the ceremonies. 
—Bridal Customs. 


What a meaning and unique expression was 
that of a young Irish girl, who was rendering 
testimony against an individyal in a New Or- 
leans court, not long since. ‘ Arrah, sir,” said 
she, ‘I’m shure he never made his mother 
smile.” There is a biography of unkindness in 
that simple sentence. 
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MONUMENTAL FOUNTAIN AT NIMES, IN FRANCE. 
The city of Nimes, where the Romans—that gigantic nation of 
the past centuries—have left behind them so many admirable 
monuments which remind the traveller of the grandeur of their 
power, has recently erected a fountain on the Square of the Es- 
planade, in the heart of the new quarter of the city. The work 
was designed by Mr. Revoil, of Nimes, and executed by Mr. 
Questel, the architect, and Pradier, the celebrated French sculp- 
tor. In the midst of an octagon basin of gray marble, bordered 
by a parterre of flowers, and surrounded by a graceful railing, 
rises a pedestal, with abutments of four vases, each ornamented 
with three lions’ heads spouting water into the central vase. A 
statue of gigantic proportions, draped in the antique style, person- 
ifies the city of Nimes. The head is at once vigorous and grace- 
ful, and is surmounted by a mural crown, containing miniature 
copies of the arena, the square house, the court house and the 
theatre—four architectural gems, the pride of the city which the 
statue represents. The right band rests upon a shield, whereon 
the sculptor has engraven the arms of the city, two clasped hands, 
the symbol of good faith, and the crocodile chained to a palm- 
tree, with the words “ Colonia Nemansensis,” Colony of Nimes. 
Below this figure, at the four angles of the monument, the sculp- 
tor has grouped four other figures of the same size, representing 
the river Gard (Vardo), the Rhone (Rhodanus), the fountain of 
the Eure (Ura), and of Nimes (Nemansa). The two first rest upon 
reversed urns, the others on antique masks, whence the water spouts 
into the great vases. The Rhone, placed at the angle which faces 
the arena, rises on his pedestal with the vigor of an Olympian god, 
and the vine winds its graceful tendrils round his powerfui limbs. 
The Gard, a pendant to the Rhone, has been modelled by Pradier, 
with rare ability. This statue offers singular beauties in the fore- 
shortening. The right hand grasps a trident, and the head ex- 
presses the irritation which the torrent, peis nified by the sculptor, 


antiques. But it would have been more consistent with good 
taste to have preserved it untouched and unoccupied, in its an- 
cient simplicity. The amphitheatre of Nimes is admitted to be 
the most perfect structure of its kind extant, after that of Verona. 
It stands on one of the boulevards, surrounded by a large open 


cence of the ancient city. Nimes does not, however, owe its sole 
interest to its antiquities. It has several large, and some good 
modern, edifices. The cathedral, began in the eleventh, but prin- 
cipally constructed in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, has 
but little to recommend it, except its occupying the site of the 
temple of Augustus, but the Pa/ais de Justice, on the esplanade, 
the Hotel Dieu, principally re built in 1830, the general hospital, 
the new theatre, several of the churches and the public library, 
are handsome, well contrived buildings. A large fortress to the 
north of the city was constructed by Vauban, on the site previ- 
ously occupied by the basins that received the water brought thith- 
er by the aqueduct of which the Pont du Gard forms a part. It 
is now the central prison for the southern departments of France, 
and has usually about 1200 inmates. The bishop’s palace, Epis- 
= seminary, college, and large barracks, are the other princi- 
pal public buildings. The esplanade contiguous to the amphithe- 
atre, and the Cours Neuf, are among the finest promenades. The 
last named extends quite through the western part of Nimes from 
north to south, and leads to the fine and extensive Jardin de la 
Fontaine. ‘This garden derives its name from a large and hand- 
some fountain, and has in it many statues and other Roman an- 
tiquities, besides the nymphwum mentioned above. The Pont du 
Gard is in the Tuscan style; it is very little ornamented, but is a 
highly picturesque object. With singular good fortune, it escaped 
dilapidation during the dark ages; and the greatest injury it ex- 
perienced was in 1600, from the Duke de Rohan, who broke away 
a portion of the second tier of arches to facilitate the passage of 
his artillery; but the breach was afterwards repaired at the ex- 
pense of the states of Languedoc. Nimes is a bishop’s’ see, the 
seat of a royal court for the departments Gard, Lozere and Vau- 
cluse, courts of primary jurisdiction and commerce, a chamber cf 
commerce, conseil de prud hommes, a university academy, the royal 
academy of Gard, a royal college, etc. It has schools of drawing 


REPRESENTATION OF THE MONUMENTAL FOUNTAIN OF NIMES, IN FRANCE. 


experiences at meeting the obstacles thrown in its way. The 
fountain of Nimes, which faces the Montpelier road, exhibits the 
traits of a young girl, whose graceful figure is half concealed by 
drapery, aid whose head is covered with a wreath of water lilies. 
At the angle which faces the boulevards, her eyes turned to the 
Beaucaire Railroad, the fountain of Eure—a lyre in her hand, a 
coquette of dreamy air—seems lending an attentive ear to the 
murmur of the water running at her feet. The whole monument 
is nearly titty feet high. The water is brought by canals from 
the basin at the foot of Mount d’Haussez, the source of the deli- 
cious water which gave the Romans the idea of constracting those 
magnificent baths, the ruins of which are among the most inter- 
esting fra ments of antiquity found in this celebrated city. On 
turning t» McCulloch’s Geographical Dictionary, we find sorse 
interesting facts relative to this ancient city, which we compile as 
gratifying to the readers of the Pictorial in this connection. 
Nimes is principally interesting on account of its antiquities, of 
which it probably possesses more than any other city of Europe, 
Rome excepted. he most classical, though not the most exten- 
sive, of these is the oblong temple, absurdly called the Maison- 
carree, nearly in the centre of the city. This edifice was sup- 
d, from an inscription discovered on its frieze, to have been 

wilt in honor of Caius and Lucius Cxsar, grandsons of Augus- 
tus; but, from subsequent discoveries, it would appear to have 
been erected to the adopted sons of Antoninus Pius. At any rate, 
it dates from the finest period of Roman art, and is one of its 
most perfect remains. It is raised ona plattorm ascended by 
fifteen steps, and has thirty Corinthian columns, six in the front 
and at the back, and nine on each side, exclusive of those at the 
angles. The portico, which is of ample dimensions, is supported 
by six detached columns in front, and two on either side: the 
other columns on the sides and back of the building are sunk 
half way into the walls. The capitals of the columns, and the 
frieze, cornice, apd other parts of the building, are profusely 
adorned, in the most exquisite taste. The maison-carree was con- 
siderably injured in the middle ages; but it is protected from fu- 
ture spoliation by being enclosed within an iron palisade, and 
since 1823 it has employed as a museum of paintings and 


space, on which no buildings are allowed to be erected. 
to have been founded by Antoninus Pius. Its longest external 
diameter is 437 feet; its shortest 332 2-3 feet. It has thirty-two, 
or, according to some authorities, thirty-five ranges of seats, and 
is variously estimated as having sufficient accommodation for 
from 17,000 to 23,000 spectators. Though it was occupied by 
the Visigoths, and afterwards the Saracens, as a fortress for their 
defence against the Franks, the outer wall is still nearly entire. 
It consists of two stories, each having sixty arches, and an attic 
story, and is entered by four gates, one at each of the cardinal 
points, the principal being on the north side. The arcades of the 
ground story are separated by pilastres, those of the upper by col- 
umns, in an irregular Tuscan or Doric style. The interior is in 
many parts dilapidated and overgrown with vegetation; but it 
still serves for bull baits, jousts, and dramatic entertainments, to 
which the modern inhabitants of Nimes are as much addicted as 
their ancestors were to the more barbarous exhibitions of gladia- 
tors. A few portions of the ancient walls still remain, princi- 
pally in the Portes d’ Auguste and de France: the first, which, in 
the time of the Romans, was the principal gate of the city, con- 
sists of two large and two smaller arches; the former, which are 
in the middle, have between them a small Ionic column, respect- 
ing which there has been much controversy, all the other decora- 
tions of this gate beirg of the Corinthian order. In the north- 
west partof Nimes is a ruined nymphaum, or Roman bath, of 
considerable size, improperly termed the Temple of Diana. Near 


It is said 


, this, on a height overlooking the city, is the Zour magne (turris 


magna), a tower supposed to have been built by the Greek colon- 
ists of the city before the Roman invasion ; but the original pur- 
pose of which has not heen correctly ascertained. It is in the 
Doric style ; its lower part being heptagonal, its upper, octagonal. 
It is in great part ruined: but being still one hundred feet in 
height, and in a conspicuous position, it is used to support a tele- 
graph. The above are the principal objects of architectural inter- 
est in the city. The Vandals, and other barbarians, are said to 
have destroyed the basilica of Plotinus, the temples of Apollo, 
Ceres, Augustus, etc.; but the still existing memorials of antiquity 
are more than safficient to evince the almost unequalled magniti- 


and chemistry, as applied to the arts, societies of agriculture, 
medicine, etc., a Bible society, a commission of antiquities, an 
athenwum, an extensive public library, and a cabinet of natural 
history. Nimes is further distinguished by its manufacturing in- 
dustry. It is one of the principal seats of the silk manufacture of 
France ; ranking, in this respect, immediately after Lyons and, 
perbaps, St. Etienne. Its manufactures are principally silk hosie- 
ry and shawls; and silk stuffs mixed with cotton, linen and wool- 
en. There are, altogether, between 7000 and 8000 looms at 
work in Nimes, many of which are Jacquard looms. All the 
weavers work with their families at their own homes, there being 
no large factories except for dyeing, or for printing silk stuffs ; 
which latter branch of industry has greatly augmented since 1836, 
when it employed from 600 to 700 hands, exclusive of children. 
But, though the silk manufactures of Nimes be extensive, the 
goods produced are not much esteemed by the upper and middle 
classes, being mostly mere imitations of those of Lyons, and of 
inferior quality. From this and other causes the export trade is 
small; its industry is not progressive, and its population often 
experiences distressing crises. The weavers employ about eleven 
hours a day at the loom ; the wages of a man being estimated by 
Villerme at an average of thirty sous, those of a woman at twelve 
sous, and of children from five to twelve sous. These low wages 
being barely sufficient 10 provide current necessaries, the weavers 
are almost all wretchedly clothed, dirty, and ill provided with 
fuel in winter, According to Villerme, they are intelligent and 
laborious, and not addicted to drunkenness or other kinds of 
profligacy; but they have neither economy nor foresight, with 
the exception of the silk stocking weavers, who being employed 
on articles less subject to the caprice of fashion, are less atfected 
by crises than the rest. These form, in fact, a separate class, dis- 
tinguished for economy and prosperity, notwithstanding that their 
wages are smaller than that of most other artisans. The beset- 
ting fault of the working population of Nimes is a want of perse- 
verance. Few are able to write and read. Besides silks, Nimes 
has manufactures of cotton goods, gloves, leather, brandy and 
vinegar, and a good deal of trade in wine, essences, drugs, 
colonial produce, ete 
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CONTENTS OF OUR NEXT NUMBER. 

“The Stor of a Geviur : Drawn from Life.” by Rev. H. 
I stincs Venn. 

fhe Way to Washington,” No. Il, by Ben: 
Poors. 

* Fashion,” a prose sketch, by Mas: E. Writvoyt. 

“Turkey and the Turks,” No. XIV, relating to the Hos- 
pitals. by Jenome V. C. Smita. 

“@ravels in Palestine,” No. XVI. relating to Baalbec 
and Lebanon by Rev. F. W. HOLLAND. 

Where have they vanished,” lines hy Pirk Bensamin. 

December,”’ verses, by J. STARR Hoo 

“Freedom's Avatar,” poem, by Aucurtive J. Du- 
GANDE. 

“Od Songs.” verses, by Owen G. Warner. 

* Autumn,” poem, by Atice CaRey. 

“ Visions of the Night,”’ lines, by Kennera Sinciatr. 

‘The last Look ou Nature,” verses, by Joseru H. 

Wood Notes,” lines, by W. Bunaay. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A fine and very »ccurate picture of the Merchent’s Ex- 
change, Wall street, New York. by our artist, Mr. Wade, 
will be given. A most admirable sceve 

A cepitel picture of Madame Anna Thillon in character, 
as she l tely appeared at the Howard Atheneum, by our 
artixt. Mr. Rowse. 

A capital picture of the Monument John at 
Charlestown, Mass., by our artist. Mr. Mallory 

A fine e sgraving, drawn by our artist, Mr. Rosenburg, 
repr's utiog the City of Chicago, Illinois 

A picture of Lola Montez, in churacter, as she lately ap- 
pearea pon the stage. 

A magnificent large picture, covering two entire pages 
of the Pictorial, representing tue famous Battle of Water- 
Joo, with the [ron Duke in command. This is ove of the 
largest and finest m—guviow we have ever yet given to 
our readers, and will be higaly prized. 

An accurate likeness of Don Pedro LI, emperor of Brazil, 
shal appear. A fine picture. 

\ ver) iuteresting rural Harvest Scene, representing 
t ris period of the yearin Ireland. An actual scene copied 
irom lite in Kitkenny. 

A picture of the ‘“ Black Maria,’ so called, being the 
famous vehicle in which prisoners are conveyed to and 
f om the Philadelplia Court House and the Prison 
cur artist, Mr. Devereux 

A fiae large engrav. ng of the Beacon Hill Reservoir, 
p wu, by our artist, Mr. Warren. An admirable draw- 
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, “MRS. ANN S. STEPHENS. 
In a delightfully quiet street, in the up town 
portion of New York, protected from dust and 
stray annoyances by a deep front, thick with 
foliage and pageant flowers, we found this distin- 
guished authoress’s home. With ‘‘not many 
but good hooks,” and such surroundings of real 
comfort as a happy and quiet taste would sug- 
gest, besides numerous mementoes of persons 
and places, which she has gathered in foreign 
travel, Mrs. Stephens’s cottage home (Cottage 
Place) seemed very interesting to us. No lady 
in America stands higher as an authoress. She 
is in imagery what Washington Allston was in 
combination of colors, without a rival. 


SPLINTERS. 


.++. The Archbishop of Paris has a salary of 
about $10,000 for the office which he fills. 
. [vis suggested that our public garden 
shovld be named Webster Park. Very good 
There were one hundred marriage certi- 
ficates issued in this city in one week, lately. 
. Mr. Forrest has performed a successful 
engagement at the Walnut St. Theatre, Phila. 
. Sontag’s appearance at the new musical 
hall wa: the crowning of her Boston triumphs. 
.++. After an absence of two years in Italy, 
James Rassell Lowell has returned home. 
...» Charlotte Cushman and Grace Green- 
wood have gone to Rome for the winter. 
.. Miss Kimberly is under a theatrical en- 
gagement in Philadelphia. She’s very popular. 
. Please remember we send the Flag and 
Pictorial together for $5 per annum. 
..+. Brackett has sold his “ Shipwrecked 
Moth: r and Child” to the Boston Athenzum. 
.++. The prices of meat and bread are regu- 
lated by law in Paris, and should be here. 
William C. Bryant, the editor and poet, 
has gone to Europe for a six months’ tour. 
. The Bostonians are to present General 
Pierce with a carriage and span of horses. 
... Macallister, the wizard, will visit this 
city professionally next spring. 
. Henry Russell is still coining money by 
his vocal entertainments in England. 
-. Park Benjamin has been lecturing in the 
western cities with distinguished success. 


LETTER WRITING. 

Old Howell says, speaking of letter writing, 
we should write ai we speak; and that is a true 
and familiar letter which expresses our mind as 
if we were discoursing orally to the party whom 
we address. Letters written thus are truly de- 
lightful ; their charm is next to that of colloquial 
interest, which they so nearly represent. The 
familiar letters of great men are more historically 
true, are more certain indices of their character, 
than their elaborate speeches, essays or works. 
We except, of course, the letters of finished 
diplomatists. 

Various are the styles of epistolary writing. 
The letters of the unlearned generally commence 
in a buoyant and spirited manner that is quite 
refreshing: “These few lines come, hoping to 
meet you in good health.” An Irish letter gen- 
erally begins: “I take the opportunity of writ- 
ing.” The “opportunity” alluded to being the 
regular mail conveyance, which “happens” 
daily in due course of a fixed institution. A 
lady’s letters are always graceful, whether invet- 
erately ili-spelled—like those of the beauteous 
days of Queen Anne’s time, when orthography 
was deemed too high # branch of learning for 
the feminine intellect to master—or perfectly 
correct. But they are all alike in the fact that 
the subject nearest the writer’s heart always 
appears in a postscript, like an afterthought. 

Some letter writers are distinguished for ex- 
treme brevity. Foote’s mother wrote to him as 
follows: ‘ Dear Sam, I am in prison for debt.” 
The dutiful son replied at once ; “ Dear mother, 
soam I.” ‘Old Put,” the hero of Horseneck, 
announced in half a dozen words, that one 
“Palmer, a spy, had been taken in camp,” and 
added: “ P. 5. He is hanged.” 

Diplomatic letters are not examples of unvar- 
nished truth, that is very certain: A foreign 
ambassador writes to another foreign ambassa- 
dor, whom he despises and hates from the bottom 
of his heart, signing his missive: ‘‘ Be pleased 
to accept the assurances of my most distinguished 
consideration.” We are afraid that “ your duti- 
ful son,” ought oftener to be rendered “ your 
scapegrace of a boy;” and that the “ affection- 
ate” in the signature of an absent husband, is 
sometimes to be taken cum grano salis. 

To write agreeable letters requires a peculiar 
faculty. Many excellent. general writers have: 
failed in writing epistles, while, on the other 
hand, some of the best letter writers have never 
succeeded in writing anything else. Burns’s 
letters are stiff, ungraceful and unsatisfactory ; 
so of the letters of many other distinguished po- 
ets. Byron’s letters are delightful, easy, grace- 
ful, lively, witty and humorous. Sir Walter 
Scott wrote admirable familiar letters. 

Political letter writing is the hardest of all; 
and many a promising presidential candidate 
has ruined his political prospects by a dash of 
the pen! Letters play a prominent part in the 
great business of courtship, but how few of the 
millions which are written would bear examina- 
tion by other than interested parties ! 

Monetary.—* Look out for the pence, and 
the pounds will take care of themselves !”—A 
note shaver commencing business with a capital 
of $10,000 and getting one per cent. a month, 
the usual rate demanded of “ gentlemen in diffi- 
culties,” at the end of twenty-five years will have 
accumulated $320,000. Why don’t everybody 
turn curb-stone broker? 


GLEABON's PicroRIAL.— Out of many illustrated 
ieals which have been started in this country, there is but 
one that can be said to have been successful, and estab- 
li-bed itself permanently and effectually. That one is 
Gleason's Pictorial. This elegantly illustrated weekly 
journal has won for itself a popularity which is equalled 
by no other publication of its cast in this country. Its 
elaborately executed engravings, its varied and extensive 
miscellany, its original poems—iovested with much that 
is adapted to please the mind, and divested of all that 
might be calculated to warp 'he judgment or debase the 
pvsions—eminently commend it, not only to the patron- 
age of the family circle in particular, but to every lover of 

lite literature and artistic excellence throughout the 

nd — Troy Daily Post. 


NationaL were much pleased 
on dropping into this house, the other evening, 
at the very orderly appearance of the audience. 
The National merits and will command success. 


» 


CLEANLINESS 18 A GREAT VirTUE.—Wont 
the overseer of the Melodeon be so good as to 
have the floor of the house swept ? 


TueatricaL.—The Eagle Theatre has folded 
its wings, and gone to roost. 


+ 


“Uncre Tom’s Canin.”—This play at the 


Museum is a great “hit.” 


MUSICAL. 

Sontag’s concerts, in this city, proved to be a 
series of musical triumphs, such as we have 
never before witnessed in Boston. A most liber- 
al policy had induced the engagement, as assist- 
ants at her concerts, of Badiali, Pozzolini, Rocco, 
Alfred Jaell, the pianist, and that little musical 
wonder—Paul Julien, the violinist. Any one of 
these might give a concert in this city with some 
minor auxiliary talent, and command a house ; 
but when combined upon one programme, the 
bill offered was, on each concert evening, a mu- 
sical ovation to be enjoyed and long remembered. 
If we are not much mistaken. this visit has been 
amost agreeable one to the queenly vocalist 
herself, for she could not mistake the character 
of her audiences, nor fail to observe the complete 
triumph she achieved in their appreciation. The 
Bostonians are critical, not over lavish with ap- 
plause ; but when they are moved, itis én earnest, 
and this has been most unmistakably manifested 
during each of her five concerts at the Melodeon. 
Owing to the admirable arrangement of her busi- 
ness ayents, the series of entertainments have 
been, in a pecuniary point of view, entirely 
successful. 

We are strongly tempted in this connection to 
refer to some personal anecdotes r lative to Son- 
tag, but the theme is too frvitful a one for us to 
touch upon lightly. Suffice it to say that since 
her brief sojoarn among us, many of her delicate 
and private charities have transpired in a way to 
show the truth and beauty of her woman heart. 
Not only as exercised towards members of her 
own profession, but also to others. The pre- 
sentation to her of a Bible, by the clergymen of 
Boston, through the venerable, highly respected 
and beloved Dr. Sharp, is a tribute that any 
artist living might be proud of. 


» 


Our next Votume.—We have long had in 
preparation a series of improvements for the Pic 
torial which we have at last perf: cted; matters 
that will vastly enhance the value and interest of 
our favorite paper, and which will still more in- 
terest our readers in its weekly visits to the home 
circle. Next week we shall speak more fully of 
these plans. 


“FRENCH MADE EASY.”—Certain quacks en- 
gage to “‘tedch’ the French in six lessons.” 
Louis Napoleon taught the French in one lesson, 
on the 2d of December, who was their master. 
The great emperor was famous for his bulletins; 
the little emperor may, one day, find a bullet-in 
—himself! 


PouiticaL.—It is untrue that Ensign Steb- 
bings is about to contest the election of Frank 
Pierce. He is willing to give the administration 
a fair trial, and will make no opposition. If the 
new President decides upon taking Cuha, “‘ peace 
ably if necessary, forcibly if possible,” Ensign 
Stebbings will be “ thar!” 


Humiuiatinec.—The bones of the heroes of 
Waterloo have been exported by cart-loads, to 
be used up in the manufacture of ivory black. 
There’s glory for you! 

‘Imperial Caesar, dead and turned to clay, 
Might stop a gap to keep the wind away.”’ 


» 
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Fiae or ovr Union.—Among the numerous weeklies 
published in the Atlantic cities, this paper “ stands fully 
a head and shoulders” above any other It is the bet 
paper that we receive from the eastern cities. and one 
which, while it entertains the reader, does not fail to in 
struct. We would give d wble the price for it that we 
would for any other paper published even in Boston, New 
York or Philadelphia.— Washington D+mocrat. 


What does the editor of Gleason's Pictorial mean bv 
saying that we of the Mirrorare “a little radical??7 —N Y. 
Mirror. 

We meant there was more hones‘y than policy 


in your composition. 


Our next Numper.—-By glancing at the an- 
nouncement, at the head of this page, the reader 
will see that our next number will be a rich one 
indeed. Please observe the names of our origi- 
nal contributors, 


MeritTEp Trinute.—We observe the name 
of Charlotte Cushman among the subscribers to 
a monument about to be erected to the memory 
of Thomas Hood. 


Mvrpocx.—The Mobile Tribune states that 
this celebrated trotting horse has been sold by 
Mr. Cottrell to a party in New York for $25,000. 


How To po 17.—If you wish for care, per- 
plexity and sorrow, be selfish in all things. 


Tn this city, by Rev. Mr. Streeter, ‘Mr. Rufus “McKenny 
to Miss Sarah A. Decker. 

By Rev. Mr Howe, Mr. Seth Harding to Miss Sarah C. 
Simmons. 
mR ~ Edmands, Mr. Eliel S. Todd to Miss Re- 

By Rev. Mr. Cummings, Mr. Milton Gale to Miss Eve- 
line Priest. 

At West Cambridge, by Rev. Mr. Banvard, Mr. Varnum 

Frost to Miss Sarah R. Pierce. 

At Salem, by Rev. Mr Frothingham, mi Alexander B. 
— of Danvers, to Miss Ellen Maria 

t Dedham, J. Davenport Howard, Esq., ~w Boston, to 

Miss Mary W Griswold. 

At Andover, Dr George C 8. Choate, of Salem, to Miss 
Susan 0. Kittredge. 

At Lowell. by Rev. Mr. Merrill, Mr. George H. Hallow- 
ell to Miss Hannah N. Reynolds. 

At New Bedford, by Rev. Mr. \~ Mr. Anthony D. 
Richmond. jr., to Miss Maria A. 

At Pittsfield, by Rev. Mr at oy Me. Nathan H. Webb 
to Miss Mary Ann Roberts. 

At Williamstown, by Rev. Mr. Doolittle, Mr. Thomas 
Smith to Miss Maria L- Bacon. 

At Portsmouth, N H., Mr. Paschal Hall, of Boston, to 
Miss Mary K. Howard. 

At Portland. Me., by B Kingsbury, ir. Esq., Mr. 
Charles Skillings to Miss Hester Ann Moulto 

At Sebec, Me., Mr Lorin L. Fuller, of Boston, to Miss 
Lucy P. Lovejoy. 

At Barnesville, Ohio, by Rev. Mr. eaten, te 
Benjamin 1. Hager to Miss Ann Harriet Mac 


In this city, Mr. Thomas Reed, 83; Mr. David Wateon, 
; Mrs. Olive Ruggles, 67 ; Mr. John Burke, 68; Mr. 

Milton B am, 20; Mr Benjamin Wheeler, 50. 

At Chelsea, Mr. Horace B. Vans. 38 

At Charlestown, Mr John D Edmands, 70. 

At Somerville, Miss Mary E. Bailey, 45 

At Milton, Mrs. Anon G Emerson, 45 

At Nahant. Mr. Edmund 38. Stephens, 32. 

At Salem, Mr. Nathaniel D. Symonds, jr., 22. 

At Danvers. Mr. John Symonds, 61. 

At Lowell, Mrs. Lucinda Leavitt, 44. 

At Newburyport, Hon. Charles H. Balch, 65. 

At Northampton, Varren Brewster, 17 

At Grafton, Mr. David W. Brown, 45. 

At Holden, Mr. Edwin Meade. 62. 

At Fall Kiver, Mrs. Kuth Sawyer, 61. 

At Worcester, Miss Caroline “ orkman, 22. 

At Pittsfield, Mrs. Elizabeth Butler, 27. 

At Chesteriield, Mrs. Mary Kice, 78. 

At Feeding Hills, Mrs. Mary Smith, 49. 

At Edgartown, Mrs. Sarah Mellen, bi. 

At South Yarmouth, Widow Mercy Uovel. 79. 

At Nantucket, Mr. George Wyer, 41. 

At Sangerville, Me., Mrr- Hannah Walker, 87. 

At Canaan, N. H.. Mre. Martha Cummings, 101. 

At Brooklyn, N. Y.. Mr Sylvester 8. Gildersleeve, 23. 

At Sing Sing, N. Y., Hom. Albert Lockwood, 50. 

At Cleveland, Ohio, Mr. Willard Burnham, 63. 

At Charleston, 8S. 0, Mr. John D. Winslow 72. 

At New Orleans. Mr. James H. Van Horn, 36 

At California, Mr Lewis Giover, of Boxton 22 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 


Deawing-Room Companion, 


A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of this paper is to | moa in the most elegant 
and available form, a weekly literary melange of rotable 
events of the day. Its columns are devoted to original 
tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the whole 
well spiced with wit and humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of 
notable objects, current events in all parts of the world, 
and of men and manners, altogether making a paper en- 
tirely original in its design, in this country. Its pages 
contain views of every populous city mm the known world, 
of all buildings of note in the eastern or western hemi- 
sphere, of all the principal ships and steamers of the navy 
and merchant service, with fine and accurate portraits of 
every noted character in the world, beth male and femaie. 
Sketches of beautiful scencry, taken from life, will also be 
given, with numerous specimens from the animal king- 
dom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. It 
printed on fine satin-surface paper, from a font of new 
and beautiful type, manufactured expressly for it,—pre- 

senting in its mechanical exccution an elegant specimen 
of art. It contains fifteen hundred and sixty-four square 
inches, and sixty-four columns of reading matter and 
illustrations—a mammoth weekly paper of sixteen octavo 
pages. It forms 


The Best Family Paper, 


inasmuch as its aim is constantly, in connection with the 
fund of amusement it affords, and the rich array of origi- 
nal miscellany it presents, to inculcate the strictest and 
highest tone of morality, and to encourage virtue by hold- 
ing up to view all that is good and pure, and avoicing all 
that is evil in its tendency. In short, the object is to 
make the paper loved, respected, and sought after for its 
tombined excellencies. 


TERMS: $200 PER VOLUME. 
OR, $400 PER ANNUM 
INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 

Each six months completes a rolume, commencing on 
the first of January and July; thus making two volumes 
per year, of four hundred and sixteen pages each. 

(> Une copy of tne FLAG or ovr Untox, and one copy 
of the PictoniAL Dkawine-Koom COMPANION, One year, 
for $5 WU. 

The Picroutat Drawrxa-Room Compaxton may be 
obtained at any of the periodical depots throughout the 
country, and of newsmen, at ten cents per single copy 

Published every SATURDAY, by 

GULEASON, Boston, Mass, 


WHCLESALE AGENTS. 
8. FRENCH, 151 Nassau, cor. Spruce Street, New York. 
A. WINCH, 116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
BURGESS, TAYLOR & Co., 111 Baltimore St., Baltimore. 
A. C. BAGLEY, 118 Main Street, Cincinnati. 
4. A. hOYS, 48 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 
E. K. WOODWARD, cor. 4th and Chesnut, St. Louis. 


Subscriptions received at either of the above pleees, 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
STILL LIVE.” 
TILE LAST WORDS OF HON. DANIEL WEBSTER. 


BY JOSEPH H. BUTLER. 


“Still I live!” Yes, noble spirit, 
Wisest, mightiest of thy day ; 
Deathless fame thou shult inherit, 
Till the earth shall pass away. 


In the hearts of millions weeping, 
Shrined, thy memory shall bloom ; 
Freedom, sleepless watch is keeping 
Round thy consecrated tomb. 


Sage and patriot—thou art resting 
With earth’s mighty, gone before ; 
God's bright diadem investing 

Thy high brow, to fade no more! 


Lo! a nation weeps in sorrow, 
For her noblest, greatest son ; 
Thine is now a brighter morrow, 
Gloriously thy race is run! 


“ Still I live !”’ was justly spoken ; 
Such as thou can never die— 
Though life's golden bowl be broken, 
Thine is bright eternity ! 


While around us rise the mountains, 
While the sun its light shall give — 
And gush out Columbia’s fountains, 

Thou shalt utter: * Still [ live!” 


[Written on Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
TRAVELS IN PALESTINE. 
No. XV. 


BY REY. F. W. HOLLAND. 


DAMASCUS. 

Damascus has no competitor for age. All 
its contemporaries, Nineveh, Palmyra, Babylon, 
have wholly perished ; while this oldest inhabit- 
ed place has not dwindled in population, nor 
surrendered its local pre-eminence, nor aban- 
doned the manufacture for which it was most 
famous, nor borrowed any thing from European 
thought, worship or life. Its population is not 
far from a hundred and fifty thousand, of whom 
about twenty thousand are thought to be Arme- 
nian and Greek Christians. Originally the seat 
of a most renowned kingdom, and afterward the 
capital of the Saracen empire, it is now the cen- 
tre of an Ottoman pashalik and virtually the 
metropolis of Syria. Its chief importance how- 
ever is commercial, which will be greatly aug- 
mented, if, as the English consul at Damascus 
believes, the government will make a road over 
the mountains to the Mediterranean. Two hun- 
dred merchants make it their home; and carry 
on their foreign trade by the great Mecca cara- 
van, the Bagdad caravan, the Aleppo, and small- 
er expeditions, continually sent across Lebanon, 
Beiroot and Acre. 

It is to the Mussulman a holy city. Christian 
life has not been safe in it till recent years. The 
European costume has often proved dangerous, 
and for a long time no unbeliever was permitted 
Here, too, the 
Egyptian conqueror brought safety to the stran- 


to ride anything but an ass. 


ger; and one day a fanatic complained to Ibra- 
him that the Christians would look down upon 
the faithful from their horses—“ No, said the 
witty chief, you shall ride dromedaries!” And 
still, when the pious crowd are gathering for the 
annual pilgrimage to Mecca, Franks who do not 
like to be insulted find it best to keep at home. 

The American mission here interested me 
exceedingly. I attended its religious services, 
its school, the families of its leaders. Neither 
the American nor English missionaries live 
Their apartments though single are 
Nothing about them is unworthy 
of their friends at home. Their school is but a 
beginning ; indeed, the whole work is so. That 
of the brothers of St. Lazarus is three. times as 
large, and because of the higher studies which it 
pursues, a hundred times as important, because 


poorly. 
comfortable. 


the child who has finished his primary lessons 
with the Protestants must either stay there or go 
on under the influence of these Catholic friars. 
The Female Academy of St. Lazarus seemed to 
me particularly worthy of imitation by our 
American friends. 

The mission has failed with respect to the 
The children 
of Israel upon their own soil are immovable as 


Jews, for whom it was designed. 


their native mountains, are watched around by 
hallowing memories of ancient renown and kin- 
Their female 
members are certainly very beautiful, and yet 
not a beauty which leaves its image on your 


dling hopes of future triumphs. 


heart. No light of intelligence kindles the cye, 
no air of thought gives dignity to any brow. 
The elder ones are immensely fat, the perfection 
of oriental charms. The mistress of a wealthy 
house is hung with jewels, and gorgeous as the 
sea in colors of every kind. The younger wo- 
men are but painted dolls, merely petted chil- 
dren, whom it is pretty to ply with sweetmeats, 
but with whom married life would be anything 
but living. 
falls upon, and their idle curiosity reminds one 


Their laugh is empty as the air it 


painfully enough of that of the slave-boats on the 
Nile. The universal habit of walking about on 
clogs has spoiled their gait and made their com- 
mon motions ungraceful. 

Nothing can the missionaries do with Arab or 
Turk, except at the hazard of martyrdom. 
Those of them who know anything about Chris- 
tianity, look upon it with pity, as a less holy 
faith, and would expect to be degraded morally 
as well as cast down from future bliss, by conver- 
sion. Christ they honor, Moses they revere; 
but many of them cling to their own religion as 
the only noble peculiarity they profess, and exalt 
their prophet as the fulfilment of law and gospel 
alike. There remains for a missionary field 
only the various “Catholic” bodies, and they 
are exceedingly ignorant and superstitious at 
Damascus, quite unconscious of those intellect- 
ual wants which Protestantism professes to sup- 
ply, and steeped in the sensuality so congenial 
to Syria. So that, under a debilitating climate, 
amongst a population ready in any riot to take 
the missionary’s life, debarred from the inter- 
course of civilized Protestants, the only resident 
consuls being of another communion, their chil- 
dren necessarily exiled from parental care to be 
educated thousands of miles away, there is hard- 
ly any other field of effort so severe, discourag- 
ing and doubtful. 

The gipsies seem to belong to a spot believed 
by many a Turk to be the original Eden, only a 
day’s ride from which the tomb of Adam is stiil 
shown! We rod» out one day over hundreds of 
branches of the ancient Abana and Pharpar, 
and through endless avenues of trees, and by 
several straw-colored villages, over the ground 
occupied in summer by the favorite and fairy- 
like coffee-houses, until we came upon the dusky 
encampment at last. The men were busy mak- 
ing wire-sieves, the women were picking olives 
for the land-owners at so much per day, though 
the books tell us they never are known to work. 
Their tents were rather smaller and meaner than 
the Bedouins. Their dress was a little and but 
alittle peculiar. Their cattle looked wretchedly 
neglected and dwarfish. The human faces which 
we saw did not compare with the common Arabs 
for beauty, and were far more defaced by want 
and weather. On the whole, except for the 
wonderful fact of their maintaining preciscly the 
same features of character the world over with- 
out any religious motive, they were not half so 
interesting or noble as an Indian village in 
America. The head man very naively avowed 
that their religion was precisely that of the peo- 
ple among whom they chanced to be—a most 
easy and profitable creed. 

As I gazed the next day with Count Guyon, 
a Hungarian exile, from the half-ruined citadel 
of Damascus, there seemed hardly anything in 
the city but the domes of baths—and like the 
other orientalisms of Damascus they are most 
oriental. The first hall which you enter is the 
undressing and dressing room, the principal 
lounge for coffee, sherbet and the chibouque— 
lighted and aired by a vast dome. Here, your 
clothes are replaced by a towel over the loins 
and another around the head, and clumsy pat- 
tens are put upon your feet to move over the 
marble floors, and a servant merely girded with 
a towel leads you forward. The next room is 
smaller, but quite bare, and of a misty warmth. 
You are glad to breathe a moment, as frequent- 
ly this is the only preparatory apartment. But, 
the important part, the inner room of all, also 
aired by a dome, exhibits every strange process 
at once upon all sorts of odd things. Here an 
African is prostrated in a torpor of sensual pleas- 
ure, there an Arabian is streaming with the 
soap suds which an attendant is working into his 
very hair; here nothing is visible of a fat Turk 
but his pumpkin-like head on top of the stream- 
ing water. Not the ripple of a smile even at 
your own awkward terror disturbs any man’s 
Not Egyptian 
through the streaming, soaping 


gravity. mummies could go 
twisting, rub- 
bing, boiling and baking with more serene dig- 
nity. The great difference from our hot baths 
is, partly, that you are bathed by your own per- 


spiration through the intense heat of the apart- 
ment, whose pavement really makes you jump 
when it is first touched by naked feet— and, that 
the rubbing and soaping, never half done by 
yourself in either hot or cold bathing, are ad- 
ministered by the most rigorous athletes, until 
every atom of the old skin seems to have peeled 
off, and from head to foot another covering fresh 
as the babe’s is spread all over you. Then you 
need to recline upon the cushions of the grand 
hall, and smoke and sip sherbet for hours, to re- 
cover your former self, and not be quite drowned 
in this food of novel sensations. May I own, 
that the experience was one which I should not 
‘are often to repeat—that it seems to belong to 
the reverie-loving Turk, to the indolent repose 
which is his paradise, and to the sultry summer 
when energy is all but suicidal. I felt debilitat- 
ed rather than renewed by the process, and 
more ready for repose than for either thought or 
bodily effort. 

I had nearly forgotten one natural wonder in 
the saddler’s bazaar, an immense plane tree, 
probably the noblest of its kind in existence, a 
hundred feet high, fifteen feet in diameter at the 
trunk, and with a spread wide enough to answer 
for a roof to the great coffee-house mentioned 
before. Its age is greater than any tradition. 

On the whole, and after Cairo, Damascus is a 
disappointment. Less ruined than any other 
eastern city, with more of the bustle of success- 
ful industry, of an antiquity actually unknown, 
with many a sweet water-flow to refresh the sun- 
burnt pilgrim, and many a delicious fragrance 
to whisper into one’s heart all the poetry of Per- 
sia, the legend of Mohammed, that he refused to 
enter the city for fear its luxurious beauty should 
make him forget paradise, is supremely ridicu- 
lous. The streets are narrow, slippery and un- 
clean; all that you can know of most of the 
houses is the dingy mud or rude stone wall upon 
the street ; the bazaars are commonly only a pile 
of unpainted wooden shelves, with a counter for 
the shop-keeper’s lounge. The passing groups 
are seldom so picturesque as upon the Nile. 
There are no public edifices to compare with the 
St. Sophia Mosque, the Luxor Temple, the 
Shoobra Palace or the Acre Fount. Only the 
fantastic and airy splendor of the best interiors 
of houses, the beautifully-watered and nobly- 
wooded gardens all round the walls, the spacious 
fitness of the numerous coffee houses give the 
charm to “ Es-sham,” the Beloved. 

The Farewell to Damascus from the ascent 
of Anti Lebanon is the sight for all the world— 
then indeed you have “the pearl set in emer- 
alds.” There is the richest possible green from 
walnut and poplar grove, setting off with their 
luxuriant foliage the wide-spread dome and daz- 
zling minaret of the extended city—there is the 
outpouring of nature's lap around some of the 
most fairy-like works of man. Sadly and slow- 
ly you leave the entrancing scene, bid good-by to 
the merry brook, cast yourself out of these fra- 
grant arms of Paradise, and soon the cold moun- 
tain breeze begins to freeze your blood, and the 
chill rain hurries you on after the first shelter 
And so farewell to perhaps the very birthplace 
of our race! Farewell to the seat of Assyrian, 
Grecian, Roman, Saracenic and Turkish power! 
A long farewell! 

THE FIRE-SIDE. 

The fire side is a seminary of infinite import- 
ance. It is important because it is universal, 
and because the education it bestows, being 
woven in with the woof of childhood, gives form 
and color to the whole texture of life. There 
are few who can receive the honors of a college, 
but all are graduates of the hearth. The learn- 
ing of the university may fade from the recollec- 
tion, its classic lore may moulder in the halls of 
memory ; but the simple lessons of home, enam- 
elled upon the heart of childhood, defy the rust 
of years, and outlive the more mature but less 
vivid pictures of after days. So deep, so last- 
ing, indeed, are the impressions of early life, 
that you often see a man in the imbecility of age 
holding fresh in his recollection the events of 
childhood, while all the wide space between that 
and the present hour is a blasted and forgotten 
waste. You have perchance seen an old and 
half obliterated portrait, and in the attempt to 
have it cleaned and restored you may have seen 
it fade away, while a brighter and a much more 
perfcct picture, painted beneath is revealed to 
view. This portrait, first drawn upon the can- 
vas, is no inapt illustration of youth ; and though 
it may be concealed by some after design, still 
the original traits will shine through the outward 
picture, giving it tone while fresh, and surviving 
it in decay. Such is the fire-side—the great in- 
stitution furnished hy Providence for the educa- 
tion of man.— Goodrich. 


"Tis better to bave loved and lost, 
Than never to have loved at all.— Tennyson. 


INFLUENCE OF NATURE, 

The influence of nature in the formation of 
character has been much insisted on by metaphy- 
sicians, and not without ample reason. The 
qualities of men are found to assimilate very 
closely to the characteristics of the country they 
inhabit. Thus the mountaineer is bold, rugged, 
hardy, independent, and fond of liberty. In 
Europe, surrounded on every hand by despot- 
ism, Alpine Switzerland has preserved its politi- 
cal independence forages. But especially is the 
power of natural scenery witnessed in the nur- 
ture of deep religious feeling. 

“ The groves were God's first temples.” 


The first prayer uttered by man was breathed 
to his Creator in a garden, among the olive 
trees of Eden. The disciples of our Saviour lis- 
tened to their Lord in the deep wilderness, in 
the awful solitude of rugged mountains. Jn the 
heart of mighty forests and by the shores of 
ever-rushing rivers, the littleness of man, con- 
trasting with the grandeur of creation, speaks to 
his awakened soul of the omnipotence and good- 
ness of God. Where men are banded together 
in great cities, in the midst of splendors and tri- 
umphs of art, they are apt to feel a pride and 
self-reliance which abandon them in the face of 
nature. Apart from the frequent spectacle of 
man’s handiwork, the dweller in the country 
learns how all human skill is impotent to imi- 
tate the smallest feature in the great work of 
creation; to create the lightest blade of grass 
that bends in the summer breeze; to fabricate 
even the minutest grain of sand that sparkles by 
the river shore. Then, as he lifts his eyes from 
earth to heaven, and beholds at night the starry 
host above him wheeling unerringly upon their 
appointed courses, his mind cannot but acknowl- 
edge the existence of God, and the immeasur- 
able greatness of his attributes.—Life of Losea 
Ballou. 


A BEAUTIFUL FIGURE. 

Life is beautifully compared to a fountain fed 
by a thousand streams, that perish if one be 
dried. It isa silver cord, twisted with a thou- 
sand strings, that part asunder if one be broken. 
Frail and thoughtless mortals are surrounded by 
innumerable dangers, which make it much more 
strange that they escape so long, than that they 
almost all perish suddenly at last. We are en- 
compassed with accidents every day to crush the 
mouldering tenements we inhabit. The seeds of 
disease are planted in our constitutions by na- 
ture. The earth and atmosphere whence we 
draw the breath of life are impregnated with 
death; health is made to operate its own de- 
struction; the food that nourishes containing 
the elements of decay ; the soul that animates it, 
by vivifying first, tends to wear it out by its own 
action; death lurks in ambush along the paths. 
Notwithstanding this is the truth so palpably 
contirmed by the daily example before our eyes, 
how little do we lay it at heart! We see our 
friends and neighbors die among us, but how sel- 
dom does it occur to our thoughts that our knell 
sha!l perhaps give the next fruitless warning to 
the world !—Boston Transcript. 

- 
INDIAN SUPERSTITIONS, 

The Indians believe that the thunder is a huge 
bird, with green back and gray breast, and that 
the flapping of his wings causes the thunder 
(some faint resemblance to the mythological 
birds of Jove, who carried the thunder in their 
claws.) They imagine that the heavens are 
supported by four large poles, resembling large 
trees ; that the big bird lives in the west, and is 
only heard when flying east. This is easily ac- 
counted for by the fact of their storms almost 
invariably coming from the west. They have a 
superstitious fear of the aurora borealis, which 
they call the “ medicine fire.” They believe that 
it has the power of rendering them good shots 
(an idea arising, I imagine, from the manner in 
which the rays of light of an aurora dart about 
in the heavens), and consequently worship it. 
Of meteors and falling stars they have a great 
dread; they believe that they are sent by the 
great warriors who are in the “ happy hunting 
grounds,” to warn them of danger.—Sullivan’s 
Rambles in America. 


» 


POETRY. 

Every belief, or non-belief, has found its poe- 
try, excepting always modern materialism, as 
represented by the utilitarian philosophy. There 
is no speculation in ‘ts eye—no man of genius 
can make it beautiful, because it has not one 
beautiful element in it, and because no man of 
genius can believe it; its sole music is the chink 
of money; its main theological principle—the 
gradual development of mud into man, and dirt 
into deity—is as incapable of poetic treatment as 
it is of scientific proof; and what, unless to place 
it as a prime article in the museum of human 
folly, can be done to a caput mortunm so hateful 
and so helpless '!—Bards of the Bible. 


THE CAPTAIN OF OUR SALVATION, 

When Antigonus heard some of his troops 
rather despondingly say, “ How many are com- 
ing against us!” he asked, “ But my soldiers, 
how many do you reckon me for /’” And when- 
ever we think of our foes, and then of the Cap- 
tain of onr salvation, we may truly say more are 
they that be with us than they that be with them. 
Greater is He that is in us, than he that is in 
the world. Who teaches our fingers to fight! 
Who provides for us?’ Who renews our 
strength / What limits have his wisdom and 
power! Did he ever lose an action yet, ora 
single private in his army /—/ay. 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 


DRAWING ROOM COMPANION. 


RUSSIAN POSSESSIONS IN AMERICA. 

These possessions are in a deplorable condi- 
tion, from the ferocious warfare carried on by the 
Indians against the whites, more especially on 
the Island of Sitka. Continually they menace 
the city with conflagration and the inhabitants 
with massacre ; nor does one week pass in which 
the governor is not obliged to prepare the inha- 
bitants for self-defence ; and wherever a party of 
the latter is found unprotected, they are indis- 
criminately slaughtered and horribly mutilated. 
The perpetrators of these savage deeds are said 
to be a fine intelligent race ; but war is their pas- 
sion, and their method of conducting it is, of 
course, owing to their false ideas of warlike con- 
duct. Considering that these fellows are sup- 
plied with arms from foreign vessels, the Rus- 
sians will have no small difliculty in maintaining 
their possition against them. 

A WATER DRINKER. 

Cobbett thus describes his own experience : 
“In the midst of a society where wine or spirits 
are considered as of little more value than wa- 
ter, I have lived two years without either; and 
with no other drink but water, except when I 
have found it convenient to obtain milk : not an 
hour’s illness, not a headache for an hour, not 
the smallest ailment, not a restless night, not a 
drowsy morning, have I known during these two 
famous years of my life. The sun never rises 
before me; I have always to wait for him to 
come and give me light to write by, while my 
mind is in full vigor, and while nothing has 
come to cloud its clearness.” 

AMERICAN CONSUL AT MARSEILLES. 

It is stated that James L. Hodge, Esq., the 
U.S. Consul at Marseilles, who figured so con- 
spicuously in the reception of Kossuth in that 
city, took occasion, on the recent arrival of Louis 
Napoleon there, to offer him special incense. 
The New York Tribune says “ he caused a body 
of American sailors to be arrayed beside the 
prince’s path, and to greet him with hurrahs ; he 
hung the portraits of Washington and Napoleon 
together in front of his house, and finally he 
illuminated the windows of his residence in 
honor of the happy occasion.” Can this be true? 
It would hardly seem possible. 


COMMERCE OF THE PACIFIC, 

Two handred and sixty-one vessels arrived at 
San Francisco in July and August. This is 
equal to one thousand five hundred and sixty a 
year, and it must be recollected that these ves- 
sels are mostly of the largest class, 700 to 1800 
tons burthen. Of this number, seventeen were 
from New York, fourteen from Boston, and from 
China twenty-six. The trade between China 
and the Pacific coast continues to increase rapid- 
ly, and there is a diminution in the number of 
Chinamen passengers arriving. The duties on 
foreign goods this year are estimated at three 
millions. 


GREAT DISTRESS AT MADEIRA, 

The failure of the vintage, resulting from the 
recent blight upon the grape, has produced the 
greatest distress among the inhabitants of Ma- 
deira, and threatens with absolute starvation 
The civil 
governor of the island has issued a circular ac- 
knowledging the impotence of the Portuguese 
government to meet the emergency with any- 
thing like adequate relief, and appealing to the 
Christian sympathies of foreign nations for aid 
to avert the impending calamity. 


large masses of the laboring classes. 


Dramatic.—Mr. Bunn was exceedingly clev- 
er in his lecture entertainments, and but for the 
abundance of evening amusements, just now, 
would have reaped the pecuniary harvest that 
the excellent character of his exhibitions so en- 
tirely merited. 


VERY NATURAL, TO BE SURE.—Since the in- 
troduction of Croton water into New York, and 
Cochituate into Boston, the milk business of both 
cities has increased to an alarming extent. We 
speak advisedly. 

+ 

Maritime.—Mr. Hall, of East Boston, has 
now his eighty-fourth ship on the stocks. This 
place is already famous, all over the world, for 
the clipper ships it has produced. 

Irs Ortgin.—The word London is of Sclavo- 
nic origin, and signifies a town upon water. Lon 
is the Selavonic for water, and Don city. 


Wayside Gatherings. 


Publicity is the soul of justice. 

Love, and love only, is the price of love. 

The Alleghanians, at last accounts, were at 
Sacramento. 

In various parts of Boston they are erecting 
buildings six or seven stories high. 

The Japan expedition, it is said, will rendez- 
vous at Annapolis. 

Mr. Couldock, Mr. Burke and Miss Julia 
Turnbull are at Baffalo. 


The brain of Daniel Webster was thirty per 
cent. larger than the average. 

Professor Anderson is exhibiting at the Musi- 
cal Fund Hall, Philadelphia. 


Horace Greeley is going to devote himself to 
something usefal—having got sick of politics. 

Should the Chinese emigration to California 
con'inue, it may not be long before we shall see 
a Chinaman in Congress. 

A woman entered a store in New York, on 
Wednesday week, complained that she was sick, 
and fell dead. 

There are immense submarine forests off Pat- 
agonia and Terra del Fuego, attached to the 
rocks at the bottom. 

There are ten thousandgmiles of uncultivated 
and unpopulated country in the north-western 
part of the State of New York. 


An iron bridge is to be erected across the 
canal at Washington, at a cost of seven thou- 
sand dollars. 


Grapes should never be gathered until perfect- 
ly ripe, for, unlike other fruits, they never ripen 
afier having been plucked. 

Thomas M. Smith, the editor of the Virginia 
Recorder, died in the town of Buchanan, Va, a 
few days ago. 

Seventy-five thousand persons, male and fe- 
male, are said to besymployed in Massachusetts, 
making boots and Shoes. 

“Man,” says Adam Smith, “is an animal 
that makes a bargain. No other animal does 
this—no dog exchanges bones with another.” 

It is estimated that $12,000,000 will be ex- 
pended in the construction of railroads in the 
State of New York this year. 

Three pounds, eight ounces, troy weight. is 
the average weight of the brain of a male adult, 
and three pounds, four ounces, of a female. 


So level are the plains of South America, that, 
in the space of nearly 300 square miles, not an 
eminence one foot high can be found. 


The prospect of having Catharine Hayes in 
California, is the great topic of conversation, 
among lovers of music, in that country. 

Some western genius, in enumerating the vir- 
tues of a new whetstone, says, it is warranted to 
put an edge upon dull business. 

The New York Tribune has very credible in- 
formation that an expedition against Cuba will 
be fitted out in less than six months. 

It is stated that Daniel Webster was never 
out of order, and never called to order, during 
the entire period spent by him in Congress. 


The camphor tree is a native of Borneo and 
Sumatra. The camphor is obtained by splitting 
open the tree, when it is found in large pieces in 
the interior. 

A man named I. Woods, hung himself in Pe- 
tersham, on Tuesday of last week. He was a 
7 man, and was threatened with a law suit 
»y his creditors. 

The newest notion of Boston, is a lady, who, 
calling herself the “ Veiled Vocalist,” sings at 
the Melodeon, and gives the proceeds of her con- 
certs to the paupers. 

The Washington National Monument has at- 
tained a height of one hundred and eighteen 
feet, and may reach one hundred and thi:ty be- 
fore the close of the season. 


Accidents from burning fluid are now of so 
frequent occurrcnce, that we cease to chronicle 
them. ‘They are noticed in pretty much every 
paper we open. 

Angus Taylor was shot dead, a few days 
sinve, at Cheraw, S. C., by his brother. Martin 
Taylor. They were firing at a mark, and quar- 
relled about the best shot. 


Among the convicts in the Massachusetts 
State Prison, are several who are under sentence 
for life. The last received is Thomas Davis, 
the murderer of his sister. 

Among those who voted in Newport, Rhode 
Island, on Tuesday, was Nathan Munro, who is 
one hundred years old. He voted for George 
Washington at his first election. 

A gentleman in Cincinnati, worth $10,000, 
lost every cent of it besides a few hundred dol- 
lars he borrowed, in betting on the presidential 
election. 

In the Public Garden workmen are busily en- 
gaged in filling up the marshy places with dirt. 
New walks are being laid out, and other im- 
provements are also being made. 

The Buffalo Courier says the potato crop this 
year will be uncommonly large and good. In 
Genesee and Wyoming counties the yield was 
never larger, and, so far as has been secn, it is 
entirely free from 

At Brimswick, Glynn county, Georgia, no 
polls were opened at the presidential election— 
it being the deliberate opinion of the good peo- 
ple there, thet none of the candidates were 
worthy of support. 


Foreign Miscellany. 


The river Indus drains an area of 400,000 
square miles. 

In Switzerland ouly one-fourth of the soil is 
under cultivation. 

It is noticeable that the Irish Catholic papers 
exult in the prospect of the re-establishment of a 
French Empire. 

According to the late census of France, there 
are nearly a million and a half more women than 
men in that country. 

Sir Thomas Mitchell, of Australia, has brought 
out a new mode of propulsion for steamers. It 
is called the Bomerang propeller. 

Rumor via Paris says, that the Pope has just 
appointed Dr. Dixon, Roman Catholic Primate 
of [reland, in place of Dr. Cullen. 


The debtors’ prisons of England contain many 
thousands of persons who have been incarcerated 
for years, and never expect to be liberated. 

In Hungary, it is said that the idea obtains 
that Kossuth has been proclaimed King of Ame- 
rica, and that he is shortly to appear again in 
Europe at the head of an immense army. 

Many of the new five-frane pieces issued from 
the French mint are defaced, and in modes which 
does not evince any particular attachment to 
“Napoleon the Little.” His throat is frequently 
gashed on these coins. 

Lamartine, the French writer, has leased out 
the farm given him by the Sultan of Turkey for 
$4000 a year for twenty-five years. This is a 

retty present. It was given to Lamartine for 
is work on the East, which pleased the Sultan 
exceedingly. 

Speculation, in England, which was so effect- 
ually put at rest by the breakdown following the 
great railroad mania in 1846, is now reviving, 
and showing itself in the various interests of 
corn, cotton, iron, etc. “ Stand from under,” is 
a wholesome caution abroad as well as at home. 

A factory is going up at Saltaire, near Ship- 
ley, England, where the area appropriated to the 
building is computed at six acres, while the sev- 
eral floors in the mills, warehouses and sheds 
form a superfices of 55,000 yards, or 11 1-2 acres. 
It is owned by one man—Mr. Titus Salt—and 
employs 4500 hands. 

Parliament has granted a charter for the con- 
struction of a line of telegraph from Quebec to 
Detroit, 850 miles long, with branches 800 miles 
long extending to the main towns near the route. 
Poles for some 800 miles have already been put 
up, and over 400 miles of wiring are finished, 
and the whole will be finished by spring. The 
line will cost about $250,000, and 1000 business 
men have taken stock in it. 


Sands of Gold. 


... Three good meals a day is bad living. 

..-. There are no ugly loves, nor handsome 
prisons. 

.... He that can travel well a-foot keeps a 
good horse. 

.... If you desire many things, many things 
will seem but a few. 

.... Let the letter stay for the post, and not 
the post for the letter. 


.... The use of money is all the advantage 
there is in having money. 

..+. If thou hast wit and learning, add to it 
wisdom and modesty. 

Hast thou virtue ?—acquire also the 
graces and beauties of virtue. 

.... Buy what thou hast no need of, and ere 
long thou shalt sell thy necessaries. 

... As man cultivates his intellectual facul- 

ties, he learns to mistrust his instincts. 

.... Caesar did not merit.the triumphal car 
more than he that conquers himself. 


Of two friends death makes but one un- 
happy—the survivor ; but absence makes two. 
++. Troops would never be deficient in cour- 
age, if they could only know how deficient in it 
their enemies were. 
Lanes It is With books as with men; neither 
giants nor dwarfs are apt to live so long as those 
of moderate proportions. 


.... A poor spirit is poorer than a poor 
purse; a very few pounds a year would ease a 
man of the scandal of avarice. 

.... Virtue is not more exempt than vice 
from the ills of fate, but contains within itself 
always an energy to resist them, sometimes an 
anodyne to soothe. 


.... No matter how firmly we believe an 
opinion, it is always strengthened by another's 
assent; as aquatic plants, though living in the 
water, are refreshed by a shower. 

.... Regret for past happiness is always 
stronger than the hope of a future one ; and, like 
Milton, we paint our Paradise Lost in more lively 
colors than Paradise Regained. 


.+.. One of the most important female quali- 
ties is sweetness of temper. Heaven did not 
give to woman insinuation and persuasion in or- 
der to be imperious ; it did not give them a sweet 
voice to be employed in scolding. 

A religion that does not constrain a man 
to pay his just debts, when he has the ability to 
do so, is worth nothing. That he can escape 
the liabilities through some defect of human law, 
will never justify him at the bar of conscience 
and God, for defrauding others of their due. 


Joker's Budget. 


What is next to an oyster? The shell. 


Why is Ireland like a bottle of whiskey? Be- 
cause it has a Cork in it. 
Why is a newspaper like an army! Because 


it has leaders, columns and reviews. 

Which was General Taylor’s most favorite 
march? Why, March the fourth. (It was a 
Capitol march.) 

The popularity in politics is to see your name 
in large type posted to a fence. Somebody will 
inquire who you are, and when the first rain 
comes you will disappear. 

Vermonters live to a great age, as is well 
known. There are two men so old that they 
have forgotten who they are, and there are no 
neighbors who can remember. 


A southern editor in giving an account of 
some rascals who stole two horses belonging to 
preachers at a camp meeting, says it should teach 
clergymen to “ watch as well as pray.” 

Dobbs says, “the best cure for low spirits is 
to subscribe for a newspaper and pay for it.” 
He has known that to succeed when all other 
remedies failed. Asafcetida is “ no whar” com- 
pared to it. 


The man who thought he could learn to 
make boots by swallowing “sherry cobblers,” 
has just got out a work, in which he attempts 
to prove that by eating hops you will acquire a 
knowledge of waltzing. Queer customer, isn’t 
he ? 


The young man whose ambition towered so 
high that he would not follow his father’s pro- 
fession upon any consideration, finally obtained a 
situation commensurate with his talent—that of 
grinding a street organ for a dancing monkey. 
Genius will triumph. 

A friend in California writes us that he is so 
hard run for victuals, and other edibles, that 
nothing but a miracle or highway robbery can 
save him from starvation. For two weeks, he 
says, he lived on a piece of oil cloth boiled with 
an old boot to give it a meaty flavor. Here’s a 
situation as is a situation. 


+ 


VOLUMES Ist & 2d. 
GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. 


We have volumes Ist and 2d of the Picror1aL Drawine 
Room Companion elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt edges 
and back, and illumined sides, forming a superb and most 
attractive parlor ornament in the shape of a book of 


Betweer Four and Five Hundred Pages, 


AND CONTAINING NEARLY 


ONE THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS 


of Men, Manners, and current Events all over the world ; 
of Scenery in all parts of the Globe; of famous Cities, and 
beautiful Villages ; of Pageants at home and abroad; of 
fine Maritime Views; and, in short, of an infinite variety 
of interesting and instructive subjects; with an 


ILLUMINED TITLE-PAGE AND INDEX 


of great beauty and artistic excellence, and forming a very 
brilliant frontispiece to the volume. 
Besides the many illustrations, it embraces in its pages 
a vast amount of original Tales, Sketches, Poems and Nov- 
elettes, from the best of American authors, with a current 
News Record of the times; altogether forming an eaceed- 
ingly novel and elegant volume, for future reference and 
resent enjoyment, both in regard to reading matter and 
lustra tions. 
For sale at the Publication Office, by our Wholesale 
Agents, and at all the Periodical Depots throughout the 
Union, for Three Dollars per volume. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 
Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and 
poetic gems, and original prize tales, written expressly for 
this paper, and at a very great cost. In politics, and on 
all sectarian questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing of 
an immoral nature will ever be admitted into its columns ; 
therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It is generally acknowledged that the FLaa is now the 
leading weekly paper in the United States, and its literary 
contents are allowed, by the best judges, to be unsurpassed. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, 
so condensed as to enable us to give the greatest possible 
amount of intelligence. No advertisements are admitted 
to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet. which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. 
An unrivalled corps of contributors are regularly engaged, 
and every department is under the most finished and per- 
fect system that experience can suggest, or money produce. 
Lacking neither the means nor the will, we can lay before 
our hundreds of tl is of readers an 


OBLEGINAL PAPBR, 


the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any 
other weekly paper in the Union. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


1 subscriber, ome year, $2 00 
8 « 11 00 


One copy of the Fiac or ovr Union, and one copy of the 
PicroriaL Drawine-Room ComPaNi0N, one year, for 35 00. 

(>> Invariably in advance. 

Subscribers or postmasters are requested to act as agents, 
and form clubs, on the above terms. 

[> = AU orders should be addressed. POST PAID, to the 
PuBLisHerR oF THE FLAG oF OUR UNION. 

*,* The FLAG can be obtained at any of the newspaper 
depots in the United States, and of newspaper carriers, at 
FOUR CENTS per sing’e copy. 

F. GLEASON, 


PUBLISHER AND PRopaiztor, Boston, Mase. 
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GLEASON’S 


PICTORIAL DRAWING ROOM COMPANION. 


A SKETCH OF TURKISH JUSTICE. 
The Cadi goes out in the morning without 
making known his intended route; takes his 
walk with suitable attendants, and stops at the 
first bazaar. He seats himself at random in one 
of the shops, and examines the weights, meas- 
ures and merchandize. He lends an ear to all 
complaints, interrogates any merchant accused 
of infraction of law, and then, without court or 
jury, and especially without delay, pronounces 
judgment, applies the penalty, and goes on in 
quest of other delinquents. In these cases, how- 
ever, the punishment is of a different character. 
Notwithstanding the identity of the crime, he 
cannot treat the offending merchant as a com- 
mon thief; that would have a prejudicial effect 
on commerce. The penalty is graduated thus: 
the mildest, confiscation ; the moderate, closing 
the shop; the severest, exposure. This last is 
inflicted in a singular manner. The culprit is 
placed with his back against his shop, and is 
compelled to raise himself on his toes until the 
weight of his whole body rests on them ; his ear 
is then nailed to the door or shutter of his shop. 
This punishment lasts two, four, or six hours. 
It is true, thé criminal may abridge its duration, 
whenever he chooses to let himself down; but 
the Turkish merchant is jealous of his reputa- 
tion, and nothing but the last necessity would 
induce him to resemble a thief by the mutilation 
of his ears. 
I stopped in front of one of these wretches, 
who had just been nailed up. I was disposed to 
compassionate his case, but Mohammed told me 
he was an habitue, and that if I would observe 
his ear closely, I should find it was like a cullen- 
der. This changed the current of my sympa- 
thies, and, as he was to remain some time longer, 
I ceased to regret his sufferings, and rejoiced in 
the opportunity of making a sketch. I drew 
forth crayons and paper, and begged the rest to 
continue their route with M. Mayer, leaving Mo- 
hammed to assist me in any embarrassinent. 
But Mayer would not quit me; so we three re- 
mained, and the others proceeded on their way. 
My picture was composed ; the criminal, nail- 
ed by his ear, was standing stiff and motionless 
on the extreme points of his great toes; and 
seated near him, on the sill of the door, was the 
guard, charged with seeing the punishment duly 
executed, smoking a pipe. The quantity of to- 
bacco in the pipe seemed to be graduated to the 
time the punishment was to continue. Around 
these two personages was a demi-circle of idlers. 
We took our places at one side, and I commenced 
my task. 
After a time the culprit, finding he had noth- 
ing to expect from the crowd—among whom, 
erhaps, he recognized some of his customers— 
azarded a word to the guard. 
“ Brother,” said he, “one law of our holy 
Prophet is, that men should help one another.” 
The guard seemed to take no exception to the 
precept in the abstract, and continued quictly to 
smoke. 
“ Brother,” resumed the patient, “ did you not 
hear me ?” 
The guard made no other reply than a large 
puff of smoke that ascended to his neighbor’s 
nose. 
* Brother,” still persisted the man, “one of 
us can aid the other, and do a thing acceptable 
to Mahomet.” 
The puffs of smoke succeeded each other with 
a regularity that extinguished the poor fellow’s 
hopes. 
“Brother,” cried the dependent, with a dolo- 
rous voice, “‘ putastone 
under my heels, and I 
will give you a piastre.’ 
No reply. 
“ Two piastres.” 
A pause. 
“ Three piastres.” 
Smoke. 
Four piastres.” 
“ Ten piastres,” said 
the guard, quietly. 
The ear and the purse 
of the man held a par- 
ley, which was visible 
in the countenance. At 
length the pain con- 
quered, and the ten pi- 
astres rolled at the feet 
of the guard, who count- 
ed them with great de- 
liberation, put them in 
his purse,rested his pipe 
against the wall, and, 
picking up a > 
about as large as 
egg of a tom-tit, placed 
it under the man’s heels. 
“Brother,” said the 
culprit, “I feel nothing 
under my feet.” 
“A stone is there, 
however,” answered the 
guard, resuming his 
seat and pipe, “but, it 
is true, I selected it in 
reference to your price. 
Give me a tatari (five 
francs) and I will place 
a stone under you so 
appropriate to your ne- 
cessities, that you shall 
sigh for it when you 
reach paradise.” 
The result may be 
anticipated—the guard 
had his money, and the 
merchant his stone.— 
How the affair termina- 
ted I do not know 


A TURKISH GENTLEMAN. 


THE RICE-BIRD. 

The cultivators of rice in America sometimes 
suffer severely from the depredations of the rice- 
bird. This bird is about six or seven inches in 
length, its head and the under part of its body 
are black, the upper part is a mixture of black, 
white, and vellow, and the legs are red. Im- 
mense flocks of these birds are seen in the island 
of Cuba, where the rice crop precedes that of 
Carolina; but when from the hardening of the 
grain the rice in that quarter is no longer agree- 
able to them, they migrate towards the north, 
and pass over the sea in such numerous parties, 
as to be sometimes heard in their flights by sail- 
ors frequenting that course. These birds appear 
in Carolina when the rice is yet milky. Their 
attacks upon the grain while in this state are so 
destructive as to bring considerable loss upon 
the farmers. The birds arrive in the United 
States very lean, but thrive so well upon their 
favorite diet, that during the three weeks to 


A TURKISH ARABAT, OR LADY'S CARRIAGE. 


ty 
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(See ‘‘ Tarkey and the Turks,” 
page 358, for description.) 


which their visit is usually limited, they become 
excessively fat, so as to fly with difficulty, and 
when shot, to be burst with the fall. So soon as 
the rice begins to harden here, they retire to 
other parts, remaining in one place only so long 
as the rice continues green. When the food en- 
tirely fails, they have recourse for their subsist- 
ence to insects, until the maize begins to form 
its grains, and then the milky substance which 
these contain is devoured with the same avidity 
that marks their attacks upon the rice-plant. 
Extensive flocks are found during the spring and 
summer in New York and Rhode Island; there 
they breed, quitting their young for the south- 
ward, in time for the tender rice-grains of Cuba. 
It is remarkable that the males and females do 
not migrate in company, the females being 
always the first to perform their voyage. These 
birds are eaten as a great delicacy ; and the song 
of the male is said to be melodious.—Library of 
Entertaining Knowledge. 


{See “Turkey and the Turks,” 
page 358, for description. | 


VALLEY OF MEXICO, 

We began our march early next morning, and 
kept winding round hills covered with thick 
woods of pines, and carpeted with a variety of 
wild flowers, until about eleven o’clock, when 
we reached a meson on the summit of the moun- 
tain, and obtained a view of the far-famed valley 
of Mexico. Description is tame when one tries 
to convey the impression which this scene usu- 
ally makes on all who see it for the first time. 
It is certainly the most magnificent view in Mex- 
ico; perhaps, of the peculiar description, the 
first in the world. At an elevation of about 
3000 feet, the spectator sees, as if spread at his 
feet like a map, the whole of the valley of Mexico, 
its circumference at the base of the mountains 
which form the sides of the mighty basin, 120 
miles, and at the crest of the mountains 200 
miles. The whole of the plain, from the height 
on which the spectator stands, is distinctly taken 
in at one view, and the most minute details are 
distinctly defined and delineated, owing to the 
remarkable transparency and purity of the at- 
mosphere. The towers and spires of the city of 
Mexico, twenty five miles distant, are distinctly 
seen peering out from the foliage and trees ; 
almost the only part of the valley where trees 
are to be seen, by-the by, is that round the city. 
The remainder of the valley presents the uniform 
appearance of a large green plain, dotted with 
white churches, spires, and haciendas, and con- 
taining several large sheets of water, the remains 
of the lakes which are said to have once nearly 
covered the whole valley. Several small insu- 
lated mountains may alse be distinctly discerned, 
the only large objects that rise on the surface of 
the vast unbroken green plain. The mountains‘ 
of Popocatepel, and Iztaccihuati, its brother gi- 
ant, rise about twenty miles to the left, and the 
spectator is standing, though owing to the bright 
atmosphere and the sun shining on the snow, they 
seem only two or three miles distant. The whole 
of this beautifal valley is hemmed in by a com- 

lete circle of stupendously rugged and dark- 
ooking mountains, the rough but sublime set- 
ting of nature to one of her most inimitable pic- 
tures, a most perfect combination of the sublime 
and beautiful. Yes, seen from that elevation, 
the valley of Mexico is a most glorious and mag- 
nificent sight, “‘ but ’tis distance lends enchant- 
ment to the view,” and as we descend into it, its 
beauties vanish. The lakes become marshes, 
the fields are not cultivated, the villages are mud, 
and the inhabitants wretched looking peons, in 
rags and squalid misery. We encamped outside 
of a small town called Chalco, on the lake of 
that name, and near the left edge of the valley. 
On descending the hill, where we lay two days, 
Gen. Scott in the meantime having reconnoitered 
the enemy’s fortifications at the Penon, decided 
in trying if another way could not be found to 
reach the city. Col. Duncan having satistied 
Gen. Scott that a road for artillery could be cut 
from Chalco to Augustine, Gen. Worth’s divis- 
ion moved in that direction on the 15th, followed 
by Twiggs’ and Pillow’s. We marched by short 
day’s stages over a terribly bad road, and on the 
18th we arrived at Augustine, within afew miles 
of the enemy’s position.—Adventures of a Soldier 
in Mexico. 


USES OF SILK. 

Silk is an agreeable and healthy material. 
Used in dress, it retains the electricity of our 
bodies ; in the drapery of our rooms and furni- 
ture covers, it reflects the sunbeams, giving them 
a quicker brilliancy, and it heightens colors with 
a charming light. It 
possesses an element of 
cheerfulness, of which 
the dull surface of wool 
and linen are destitute. 
It also promotes clean- 
liness ; will not readily 
imbibe dirt, and does 
not harbor vermin as 
kindly as wool does. 
Its continually growing 
use by man, according- 
ly, is beneficial in many 
ways. Grace and beau- 
ty, even, owe something 
to silk. You cannot 
stiffen it like thick wool- 
en or linen, without de- 
stroying all its gloss 
and value. The more 
silk ribbons, therefore 
—the more silk ker- 
chiefs and robes are 
used, instead of linen 
and wool—the more 
graceful becomes the 
outward aspect of man- 
kind. A number of 
strange, grotesque fash- 
ions, originating in the 
use of linen, would 
never have been invent- 
ed during the more gen- 
eral employment of silk. 
The fluttering ribbon, 
the rustling and flowing 
skirts of silk, the silk 
kerchief loosely knotted 
round the neck, have 
materially contributed 
to make our customs 
more natural and pleas- 
ing to the eye. It is 
therefore satisfactory to 
see this gay material 
becoming every day the 
property of a wider cir- 
cle of consumers, — 
Herr Kohl. 
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